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NEWS OF THE WiaK. 


HOUGH we do not wish to seem unduly pessimistic, 
it cannot be pretended that the New Year opens 
auspiciously in the region of foreign affairs. It is clear 
that grave apprehension as to the future is entertained in 
Paris, not merely by “the man in the street,” but by persons 
of knowledge and responsibility. Strange as it may seem to 
people who, though they are anxious on general grounds, fear 
no sudden catastrophe, many well-informed Frenchmen 
actually believe that the Germans have decided to attack 
them, and that they will be attacked with all the suddenness 
and overwhelming force that modern military organisation 
renders possible. But though so foreboding a temper prevails 
in France, the nervousness and dread which marked French 
opinion in the summer have entirely disappeared. As we point 
out below, a review of the military ‘situation shows that the 
French Army was never more formidable than it is at this 
moment, and this fact the French people have come to 
understand. In the summer they were haunted by the 
feeling that they were unprepared. They know now 
that their preparations are as complete as those of Germany. 
But though a stern determination to defend themselves to the 
uttermost possesses the French, and though they have thus 
the best possible augury for success, it must not be supposed 
that their temper has become in the least bellicose or aggvres- 
sive. France is as intensely pacific as ever, and it is not too 
much to say that there is not now to be found any body of 
Frenchmen who would regard a war with anything but pro- 
found regret. If war comes there will be no shouting of 
“A Berlin,” but only a dour determination to protect the 
honour and safety of France. 








What is the temper of the German people as a whole it is 
difficult to say, but we should imagine that the vast majority are 
as anxious to avoid war as the leaders of the Social Democratic 
party obviously are. Unfortunately, however, the question is 
not what the German people want, but whether certain masters 
of so-called statecraft who dominate the class which dominates 
Germany have or have not come to the conclusion that the 
moment has arrived when it is to the interest of Germany to 
“strike once and strike no more,” and so be rid of what they 
regard as the menace on the Western frontier. Ever since 
the close of the Franco-German War German statesmen and 
military chiefs have been haunted by the notion that Germany 
would not be safe if France rose once more to a position of power, 
and on several occasions war has nearly been brought about 
by this feeling among the ruling class in Germany. Itnearly 
precipitated war in 1875, and both before and since the menace 





concessions and compromises—in fact, as long as France does 
her best to preserve peace, and only accepts war if forced upon 
her—Germany knows that Britain will stand by France. And 
Germany also knows that, in spite of our military weakness, 
we could play a very formidable part in a war of defence. 
We believe that it was the knowledge that though we should 
be most unwilling to go to war with Germany—the British 
people look with the utmost horror upon a war with a 
nation which they respect and admire, and would fain be 
on friendly terms with—we should nevertheless fight to defend 
France from an unprovoked attack, which last summer saved 
Europe from war. But the same conditions are present now 
asin the summer. Of this the German Government are well 
aware. They are also aware that France is now far better 
prepared than she was. Last summer she might have been 
overwhelmed in a moment of panic. Now she would fight with 
clenched teeth and steadfast heart. In other words, we cannot 
help feeling that the Germans must realise that the psycho- 
logical moment has gone by and the opportunity been missed. 
But though on the whole we incline to believe that peace will 
be preserved, it would be idle to conceal the fact that if 
Germany still means to avail herself of the Rugsian revolution 
to crush France, the Moroccan Conference will give her any 
number of excuses for action. The temper of the Syltan 
of Morocco is evidently that of the Oriental, who believes that 
he can play off one European Power against another, and his 
attitude will thus give plenty of opportunities to Germany if 
she desires to avail herself of them. 


In confirmation of our view that the German Government 
realise that the time has gone by for attacking France, refer- 
ence may be made to a telegram from the 7'imes correspondent 
in Paris published on Friday. It is there stated that there is 
reason to believe that there is a growing coolness between 
Prince Bilow and the German Emperor, who realises 
that the Chancellor has played his cards very badly, and that 
instead of separating France and Britain, he has thrown them 
together. This, andthe greatly improved military position on 
the French side of the frontier, have induced the Kaiser to 
abandon the idea of reducing France to impotence. The 
Times correspondent adds, however, a caution that it is also 
possible that this view may be based on a misapprehension, 
and that after all the Kaiser and his Government may only be 
playing into each other’s hands. 





The news from Russia, confused and fragmentary though it 
is owing to the breakdown of communications, shows that the 
forces of reaction and revolution are engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle, the issue of which is still uncertain. In St.: 
Petersburg the Government clearly holds the upper hand, but 
in the streets of Moscow, the centre and focus of the reform 
movement, a bloody, obstinate, and indecisive conflict has been 
raging throughout the entire week. The revolutionists, 
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headed by the railwaymen, are in possession of a large por- 
tion of the town, and, by their ceaseless activity in throwing 
up barricades and erecting wire entanglements, so far, in spite 
of their lack of arms; have managed to hold-their’own.. Both 
sides show signs of exhaustion, and it is clear that the Govern- 
ment cannot rely on the loyalty of the. garrison, still less on 
the troops returning from Manchuria. The loss of life has 
evidently been very great—being variously estimated at from 
two thousand to twenty thousand, innocent non-combatants 
having been mown down wholesale by shrapnel—and the 
destruction of property enormous. More troops are being 
drafted into Moscow from St. Petersburg, while the Governor- 
General has taken refuge in the Kremlin. 


‘the news from the Baltic provinces continues ominous, 
four trains having been wrecked by the insurgents; a general 
strike began on Christmas Day in Kharkoff; and Odessa is 
reported to be at the mercy of the terrorists. On the other 
hand, the strikers in Poland and elsewhere show signs of 
wavering. Meantime, to add a touch of farce to the tragedy, 
the Czar has promulgated an Imperial Ukase ordering the 
elections for the Duma to be proceeded with immediately. 
The one bright spot in a black picture is presented by 
Finland, where the Diet of the Finnish Estates was opened on 
Friday week to hear a message from the Czar which practically 
restores to the Diet the full legislative power possessed by it 
previous to the Bobrikoff-Plehve régime. The Senate has 
appointed a Commission drawn from all parties to prepare the 
first draft of the Representation Bill on the basis of universal 
franchise, and as there is a majority of Constitutionalists in all 
four Houses, the acceptance of the proposed reforms—which 
involve the abolition of the Four Estates system—may be 
regarded as a foregone conclusion. 


M. de Noussanne, a well-known French journalist, con- 
tributes to the Echo de Paris two interviews which he recently 
held in Berlin with Count Reventlow (the Pan-German 
leader) and Prince d’Arenberg. Count Reventlow frankly 
declared that Germany ought to be master of the Sultan’s 
Empire. France might have the interior, but “ we must have 
the Moorish littoral on the Atlantic, and the realisation as 
well of all our desires, in the forefront of which is Austria 
governed by a German Prince and transformed into a Con- 
federated State.” They would take Bohemia on the way; the 
case of Hungary would be considered, but they: would seize 
Trieste and the Trentino. “In America, too, there is Brazil, 
and in Asiatic Turkey Mesopotamia. Moreover, Luxemburg, 
Belgium, and Holland cannot but revert to us.” When his 
interlocutor hinted the possibility of opposition, Count 
Reventlow replied that in any case they did not fear France, 
which under a Republic was negligible, and gaily suggested 
that if the French wanted a Prince the Kaiser’s third son, 
Prince Adalbert, would fit them like a glove. 


Prince d’Arenberg, naturally enough, sought to discount 
Count Reventlow’s heroics. The Pan-Germans, he argued, 
were like the French Chauvinists,;—a comparison to which 
M. de Noussanne very properly demurred, for. M. Dérouléde 
is a sucking-dove alongside of Count Reventlow. The 
Kaiser, continued the Prince, was the most sincerely pacific 
man he knew; the vivacity of his speeches was inevitable in 
aman responsible for Germany’s future and honour in the 
eyes of the world. As for the visit to Tangier, salt water 
was everybody’s domain, and the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic were not tabu. Besides, Germany, as a naval 
Power, could not get on without coaling-stations and points 
dappui. “ She had no intention of taking anything from 
anybody, but in what remained to be conquered and organised 
she asked for her share.” When M. de Noussanne observed 
that France must be free to choose her friends, the Prince 
replied: “No doubt, but choose them at least in accordance 
with your real interests.” In fine, Prince d’Arenberg’s apologia 
for German policy, as the Times correspondent points out, is 
not less significant than the extravagant pretensions of Count 
Reventlow. 


The Times of Wednesday contains an illuminating study 
by its Military Correspondent of the armed strength of France 
in the event of a sudden attack by Germany. The keynote of 
the article is that the French nation has closed its ranks. 





bs ie | 
armies will be concentrated on the frontier as soon as if not 
’ 


sooner than, Germany’s. Germany, it is true, possesses more 
ample troupes de cowverture, which might execute minor 
operations within certain limits; but these ate not suited for 
taking a serious offensive. In any case, France in an 
emergency would incorporate the hundred and sixty 
thousand reserves in her frontier zone, and it is doubtful to 
say the least, whether Germany would attempt to do the a 
thing with her Alsace-Lorrainers. The writer thinks that the 
Republican Constitution of France will not cause time to be 
lost, since the President possesses large discretionary powers 
in a matter of national defence. On the whole, therefore 
he concludes that it is unlikely that Germany will take the 
initiative, partly because she would fear for the fate of her 
shipping, and partly because she remembers the declaration 
of Clausewitz that the defensive is the stronger form of war. 
The writer also points out that in the event of an unprovoked 
attack she could not rely upon Austria, and probably not 
upon Italy. She would find “an isolation that would not bo 
splendid.” 





It is difficult to view the so-called settlement of the question 
of the financial control of Macedonia otherwise than as a, 
“climb down” on the part of the Powers, the Sultan’s con. 


cessions having been carefully neutralised by provisions which 


make for procrastination and friction. Meantime we may 
note that the Sultan’s fresh circular, stipulating for a 3 per 
cent. increase of the Custom-duties in Macedonia, has once 
more emphasised the divergent attitudes of the Powers, Great 
Britain having referred the Ottoman Government to its 
original declarations, while France, Austria, and Italy make 
their consent conditional on the adhesion of the other Powers, 
and the views of Germany have not yet transpired. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, after their visits to 
Agra and Gwalior, returned to pay a second visit to Lucknow, 
where on Monday the Prince laid the foundation-stone of a 
new Medical College for natives,—a scheme which it has been 
reserved for the present Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, Sir James La Touche, to bring to realisation. But 
the chief feature of the visit was a reception at the historic 
Residency, where all the survivors of the siege who could be 
brought together and other veterans of the Mutiny, both 
Europeans and Indians, were introduced to the Prince. In 
architectural interest and in memorials of antiquity Lucknow 
yields to many other Indian cities, but its place in the story of 
the Mutiny, the heroism of its defenders and relievers, and 
the graves of Havelock and Henry Lawrence, have associated’ 
it imperishably with the record of Anglo-Indian chivalry. 





The Times of Thursday published a striking article on the 
new Chinese Army by its special correspondent who was lately 
with General Nogi. He describes the work of that Army— 
which has been mostly created within the past four years, and 
owes its organisation to the genius of the Viceroy Yuan Shi- 
kai—as little short of a revelation. At the mancuvres 
recently held at Ho-chien-fu, a city a hundred miles up the 
river from Tientsin, thirty officers representing foreign armies 
attended on the invitation of the Imperial authorities. The 
writer describes the Chinese transport and commissariat 
arrangements as admirable, and the discipline of the infantry 
as all that could be desired. Further, “ it is safe to assert that 
better fire discipline could scarcely be conceived. ..... The 
manner in which the drivers handled their teams and brought 
the guns out of line one by one...... was a sight for 
gods, and a great contrast to the screaming and jibbing 
teamwork characteristic of the Japanese artillery.” The 
work of the engineers was also excellent. The worst points 


fect, and the weapons, which are often old-fashioned and too 
diversified in pattern,—both of them defects which time 
will remove. The writer gives high praise to the way in 
which great masses of men were handled in the final parade 
before the Viceroy. Such a departure from traditional 
Chinese policy is far more significant than the clamour of 
the young Chinese nationalists, for it means reforms on the 
same lines which have made Japan great. Europe has been 
trying for a hundred years toawaken the Chinese. We doubt 
when they are fully awake whether we shall be pleased with 





France can place four million trained men under arms, and her 


the result. 
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On Wednesday the Viceroy of India received a state visit 
from the Teshu Lama, the second in rank in the hierarchy of 
Tibet, and the Tongsa Penlop, the temporal ruler of Bhutan. 
Even Calcutta can scarcely have witnessed many ceremonies 
more picturesque. The Tibetans rode through the streets 
on shaggy hill ponies, the Lama himsclf being borne in a 
gorgeous sedan-chair, while the tail of his pony, which was led 
behind him, received the salutations of the faithful. Scarcely 
Jess remarkable was the Bhutanese retinue, clad in rich silks, 
pare-legged, and wonderfully hatted. The visitors attended 
a race meeting, and seem to have been profoundly impressed 
by the spectacle of so many people,—more, they declared, 
than they had conceived existed in the world. We trust that 
the business discussed between them and Lord Minto was 
satisfactory, but in any case their mere presence is a signifi- 
cant proof of the achievement of the Tibetan Expedition. 
Who would have dared to prophesy five years ago that in a 
little while one of the most sacred and unapproachable of 
Tibetan Lamas would be sitting in a Calcutta grand-stand as 
the Viceroy’s guest ? 

Mr. Balfour addressed a meeting at Haddington on Tuesday 
in support of Mr. Craig Sellar, who has been adopted as the 
Unionist candidate to oppose Mr. Haldane. Mr. Balfour began 
by paying a tribute to the ability, high character, and modera- 
tion of Mr. Haldane, but observed that it was not these qualities 
which called for consideration. What they had to consider was 
the Government of which Mr. Haldane had lately become a 
member. That Government, Mr. Balfour emphatically declared, 
differed fundamentally from the opinions professed by Unionists 
on Imperial affairs, the relations batween Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the Fiscal problem. Mr. Haldane had allied his 
fortunes with the head of a party which was pledged to the 
doctrines of Gladstonian Home-rule, and to the “blind and 
stupid adherence to certain fixed practices and maxims which 
had their meaning and their reasons forty years ago under then 
existing conditions of international trade, but which have 
their meaning, in my judgment at all events, no longer.” To 
Mr. Balfour's insistence on the Home-rule bogey we have 
only one reply to make. Why, if Home-rule is the pressing 
menace which he now declares it to be, did not Mr. Balfour 
tackle the question of Redistribution in time, and make the 
Union safe? He had time to turn the publican’s annual 
license into a freehold and to pass an unnecessary and per- 
functory Aliens Bill, and yet could find none to safeguard the 
cause which he now tells us is in deadly peril. Hither Mr. 
Balfour betrayed his trust to the Union by not reducing the 
Irish vote, or he is now raising a sham scare. We, who 
adopt the second alternative, are at auy rate accusing Mr. 
Balfour of the minor offence. 








Mr. John Burns opened his campaign in Battersea on 
Wednesday night with a remarkable speech, the sincerity and 
eloquence of which cannot be denied even by those who differ 
most acutely from his views on many of the burning questions 
of the day. Hespoke with just pride of the significance of 
his inclusion in the Cabinet, a promotion which had made him 
“the standard-bearer of the rude mechanicals,’ and had 
elicited congratulations from all classes and conditions. As 
to his policy, he declared that he would do his best to relieve 
municipal enterprise from the conscious bias that had operated 
against it so long, while in regard to the question of the 
unemployed, “by helping the poor they must be careful 
that they did not endow poverty.” His idea was “ fewer 
workhouses and more homes; smaller charities and larger 
wages; more pleasure and less drink; smaller cities and 
larger villages”; and he hoped to bring to the discharge of his 
duties “some knowledge born of kinship with the poor.” The 
land question could only be solved by promoting “another 
invasion of Britain by Britons.” His references to Chinese 
labour and capitalists were overfierce, and we regret to note that 
he committed himself, in an answer to a question, to what prac- 
tically amounts to the policy of restricting output. But with 
all deductions, the speech went far to justify the general 
approval with which Mr. Burns’s appointment has been 
received. Nothing could have been better than his description 
of the alternatives with which he was confronted by the offer 
of office. “He had to choose whether, for the next ten years, 
he would indulge, perhaps in the futility of faction, perhaps 
in the impotency of intrigue, or accept an office which in their 
day and generation he could make fruitful of good work,” 





The Report on “The Regulation and Restriction of 
Output” in the United States and Great Britain recently 
issued by the Bureau of Labour of the United States, which 
is noticed in Thursday's Times, is a document of great interest. 
Dr. Gray, the author of the Report, gives with great 
minuteness of detail a specific instance in Britain where the 
same body of men, engaged in building for a Co-operative 
Society of which they were members—and therefore with 
every incentive to practise economy—two sets of cottages 
according to the same specifications, of the same materials, 
and under similar conditions (except that in the first case the 
foreman was a Union man, and in the second he was not), laid 
twice as many bricks per day on the average on the second set 
of houses as on the first. Furthermore, Dr. Gray comes to 
the conclusion, as the result of interviews with the workmen, 
the president of the two Co-operative Societies involved, and 
the foreman, that there had been great and deliberate restric- 
tion of output in the various branches of the work. “The 
only explanation,” he adds, “for the unquestionable facts in 
the case is that the men were doing on their first series of 
buildings what they were accustomed to do, in large measure, 
on public works and under independent contractors.” The 
significance of Dr. Gray’s testimony is all the more striking 
in that he is apparently on general grounds a strong supporter 
of Trade-Unionism. 


Under the heading of “The Wastage of Child Life” the 
Times of Thursday publishes an interesting account of an 
experiment carried out in the Yorkshire industrial village of 
Longwood, one of the wards of the borough of Huddersfield. 
The village stands high and is free from slums, but the great 
majority of the inhabitants are factory workers, and though 
the general death-rate has been low for the last ten years, the 
average infant mortality up to the period of the experiment 
was one hundred and twenty-two per thousand births. The 
method of attempting to reduce this wastage has been 
twofold: first, the promise to pay £1 for each baby born in 
the district between November 9th, 1904, and November 9th, 
1905, on its attaining the age of twelve months; and second, 
the systematic distribution of information as to the feeding, 
nursing, and tending of children, reinforced by the domiciliary 
visits of a small committee of ladies. The result of the 
experiment has been to reduce the infant mortality to fifty- 
four per thousand births, or more than fifty per cent. The 
principle of payment may be open to question; it is, however, 
an effective offset to the abuse of the system of infant assur- 
ance, as that system too often works out. In any case, the 
promoters of the scheme are justified in pointing to the 
success of their operations as indicating that a high infant 
mortality is easily avoidable; that the mischief is more due 
toignorance than neglect; that instruction is readily received ; 
and that the primary aim of any scheme to check wastage of 
child life must be the endeavour to help the mother in her 
home, never to separate mother and child. 


Mr. Sidney Lee contributes to the Times of Wednesday an 
account of an interesting Shakespearean discovery which he 
has made. In an account of the household expenses of the 
sixth Earl of Rutland, preserved at Belvoir, there is an entry 
under the date March 31st, 1613, of a sum paid to “ Mr. 
Shakespeare and Richard Burbage” for preparing “my 
Lorde’s impreso.” An impresa was an “ Italianate” toy, very 
popular with the society of the time, consisting of some kind 
of emblematical design illustrating some quality or deed of 
the owner, with an appropriate motto. Such men as Drake 
and Sidney had zmprese prepared for them which are still 
extant. Burbage, who was noted equally as painter and actor, 
seems to have made the design, while it would be the task of 
Shakespeare to find the motto. The entry shows that Shake- 
speare, after retiring from his great life’s work, was ready to 
lend a hand to his friends in the fashionable craze of the 
moment. The Rutland family were connected both with 
Lord Southampton and Sidney. Ben Jonson was a frequent 
guest at. Belvoir; and Mr. Lee thinks that it may yet be 
discovered that Shakespeare shared the hospitality of Sidney’s 
daughter there. The prefix “ Mr.” attached to his name, the 
then accepted mark of gentility, shows that the dramatist’s 
social position was recognised as superior to that of Burbage. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (25 per cent.) were on Friday 89}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


—. official policy of Russia has now revealed itself as 
one of stern repression. In Moscow duifng the 
week a war has: been raging between the revolutionaries 
and the Government which has had no parallel since the 
Barricades of 1848. A hundred years ago. Moscow saw a 
similar scene of blood and fire and snow, ‘when the powers 
of winter sent the Grand Army straggling back from the 
ancient Muscovite capital. To-day the spirit of the revolu- 
tion, which was not dead even in Napoleon’s army, is 
taking its revenge. It is laying waste the city, and its 
agents are not a foreign invader, but the citizens them- 
selves. The fight began last Sunday, when barricades were 
erected in the streets,—frail works most of them, made 
out of tramcars and lamp-posts and garden railings, 
which offered no real protection against the fire 
of the Regulars. Gunsmiths’ shops were ransacked 
to provide rifles and revolvers, and lances were extem- 

rised in default of other arms. There seems at first to 

a been no organisation in the revolutionary bands, 
—in striking contrast to the care which had been shown 
in the strategy of the industrial struggle. Guerilla tactics 
were adopted, and the troops were rather harassed than 
opposed. In the opinion of the Times correspondent, the 
whole thing was rather a sudden burst of fury than a 
scheme of preconceived aggression. The city was plunged 
in darkness, the barricades were forced, and hundreds— 
most of them beardless boys— were left dead in the streets. 
Houses filled with rioters were shelled by the troops, and 
in retaliation the mob set fire to public buildings and 
blocks of private property. The narrow alleys of the 
commercial quarter afforded the best chances for street 
fighting, und there all Christmas Day and afterwards 
raged a strife which recalls the scenes of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Citizens were forbidden to leave their houses, 
shops were closed, and travel was impossible, since the 
railway stations were in flames and all approaches to them 
swept by shot. On Wednesday a change seems to have 
come over the tactics of the revolutionaries. They aban- 
doned their makeshift barricades, and betook themselves 
to the shelter of houses, which provided a better protection 
against artillery fire. They also seem to have organised 
their forces in three bands, each occupying or attacking 
one of the main railway stations, and running trains along 
such portions of the line as it commanded. The latest 
telegrams seem to point toa policy of enclosing a postion 
of the city within substantial barricades, and using this 
enceinte as the revolutionary headquarters. If, as is also 
reported, the murderous lawlessness of the troops has 
turned popular sympathy to the side of the insurgents, 
such tactics might be most formidable. The Governor- 
General sends hourly messages for fresh troops, and is 
obviously in fear of certain parts of his command. He 
has taken refuge in the Kremlin, which is also the main 
arsenal, and it is said that if the revolutionaries manage 
to procure more guns, the whole of the troops may have 
to stand a siege in that fortress. So far, however, the 
Government have had the better of the contest, but 
there is something terrible in the dumb, hopeless, and 
yet unwavering courage with which the attack is urged. 
The lowest estimates put the dead at between twelve 
and fifteen thousand. Many of the rioters are boys and 

-women, they seem to have no leader, they are certainly only 
half armed, and yet they suffer themselves to be shot down 
with an Oriental scorn of death which must be taken as at 
once the proof of Slav fatalism and the measure of their 
wrongs. 

So much for the policy of repression in Moscow. In 
St. Petersburg it has been more successful, because better 
administered. The method of general strikes has failed, 
as it always must in the last resort. It may worry a 
Government, but if a Government is determined not to 
yield no strike can force its hand. For a strike affects the 
well-being of the whole community; and there comes a 
time when sympathisers are alienated and neutrals are 
turned into enemies, and even the most resolute strikers 
are pulled up by sheer absence of the material means 
wherewith to fight. The proletariat may sacrifice itself for a 
cause in the field, but not by a slow starvation. Therefore 


the Czar’s Government has won, as against all ifi 
methods of agitation, and nothing remained for the ny 
tented but an appeal to force. There is small doubt but 
that the same appeal which has been made in Moscow would 
have been made in St. Petersburg had the Government 
not been beforehand. The days of the Plehve régime 
returned, and by a complex system of espionage and the 
expenditure of immense sums on secret intelligence 
co-operation was made impossible among the revolu. 
tionaries. Wherever disorder showed its head the Govern. 
ment struck, and its blows were effective. St. Petersburg 
is for the moment as calm as any city at the foot of a 
smoking volcano can be. It is possible, too, that Moscow 
may be quieted by massacre. Unless active mutiny spreads 
among the troops, they must prevail in the long run 
against the ill-armed revolutionaries. But after repression 
what then ? 4 

We have as yet no data for any forecast. The Caucasus 
and Poland are smouldering in revolt, the Baltic pro- 
vinces are in open rebellion, the peasants seem on the 
verge of a rising, disaffection is rife in many quarters of 
the Army, and the populations of the great cities are either 
dying in thousands under the fire of the Regulars or 
‘biding their time in a temporary repression. Only in Fin- 
land is there any ray of hope. The Convocation of the 
Finnish Estates, and the promised grant of a true Con- 
stitution, show that the Czar's Government is not 
incapable of wisdom, provided its prejudices and passions 
are not kindled. The Finnish question is probably settled; 
but all others are in the wildest disorder. We do not 
say that a policy of armed repression may not be success- 
ful. When the people appeal to force they will of course 
be met by force, and can often be quelled by such methods. 
Undoubtedly among the rioters in Moscow there are those 
who are the foes of all civilised society, and who die justly at 
the hands of the tribunal to which they have appealed. But 
the tragedy of the thing is that many of the revolutionaries 
fight for no impossible creed, but for an honest ideal of 
civic liberty. If such are to be quieted, then the Govern- 
ment, while subduing anarchy, must be prepared with 
some policy of conciliation. But we see no hope of this 
in the purposeless bloodshed which they are causing. As 
one Russian paper declares, if there is anarchy below, there 
is also anarchy above. Weare given, indeed, a pill to cure an 
earthquake in the Imperial Ukase, which orders the Duma 
elections to be proceeded with at once. But the electoral 
law is one of class representation, the industrial classes 
will have no voice in the elections, and the whole will be 
under the strictest police supervision. The promulgation 
of such a remedy shows the extraordinary lack of political 
common-sense which characterises the Czar’s advisers. It 
has naturally been received with derision, and has only 
intensified the spirit of mutiny. ‘“ Reforms,” as another 
Russian paper says, “must be effected before they 
can be defended.” There is still a chance, though 
events in Moscow have much weakened it, that the 
grant of a true Constitution, such as has been promised 
to Finland, would satisfy the bulk of the nation and enable 
the irreconcilables to be isolated. The suppression of the 
Lett revolt would speedily follow, for the masses of Russia 
have no desire to see the Slav power diminished. If there 
is a vestige of wisdom in the bureaucracy, one considera- 
tion should incline them to such a course. The troops, 
already disaffected, will remain loyal only as long as they 
are paid and fed. In spite of a slight improvement on the 
Bourse and optimistic statements by Count Witte, there 
can be no doubt that Russian jinance is in a precarious 
state. Soon, it may be, the shortage will be felt in the 
current administrative charges, and when that day comes 
it is hard to see what can delay the final overthrow. 

It is gencrilly assumed that France is the Power who 
has most to lose from anarchy in Russia; but for ourselves 
we should have thought Germany likely to incur greater 
danger. Her Emperor may gain a temporary advantage 
from the paralysis of the Dual Alliance, but he must feel 
that a State in revolution is a perilous neighbour. There 
are classes under his rule who may learn a lesson from the 
Russian example, and in ‘any case a revolution is like a 
chemical change, and the result has no likeness to the 
original ingredients. A spirit is unchained which may 
upset all calculations, and an injudicious step might unite 
the Russian people in a crusade against a suspected enemy. 





It is reported that the new issue of £40,000,000 of Russian 
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Treasury bonds—effected, it is said, by an illegal depletion 
of the gold reserve—has been mostly placed by a firm of 
Berlin bankers who are in the confidence of the German 
Government. We are inclined to believe that the Czar 
enjoys the advice of his neighbour and such assistance as 
can be indirectly given. If this is so, it secures the Baltic 

rovinces from any interference from the West, which is 
something gained; but whether Germany is the best 
adviser in a situation where liberalism is the only remedy 
is a question which must wait on events for its answer. 





FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
EDUCATION QUESTION. 


E publish to-day two important letters dealing with 

W possible solutions of the education problem. One 
of these, written by Canon Beeching, suggests the ques- 
tion whether it may not be possible for the various 
parties to the controversy to agree upon a system of 
religious teaching which, while doing no violence to 
the religious principles of the Established Church or 
of the Free Churches, will at the same time have 
the right to be regarded as embodying fundamental 
Christianity,—the simple and elementary foundation 
upon which the various creeds are based. The other letter, 
that from a distinguished scholar and member of the 
Society of Friends, Dr. Hodgkin, proposes an administra- 
tive scheme under which some of the chief difficulties 
connected with the present Act might be overcome. ‘T'o 
both these proposals we desire to draw the attention of 
our readers. They may not seem desirable or practicable 
to all, but assuredly they are worth careful examination. 
On the present occasion we wish to deal specially with 
Canon Beeching’s letter. Before doing so, however, it 
will be well to state certain general considerations. 

Our chief desire—and it is one which, we are convinced, 
is shared by an immense number of laymen—is that our 
elementary schools should be preserved from the curse 
of secularisation. That is the essential thing to avoid, 
and against secularisation we mean to fight with all our 
power. We do not, on the one hand, share the feeling 
entertained by those who think that no religious teaching 
is worth having unless it is strongly dogmatic in character ; 
nor, on the other hand, can we sympathise with those 
extremists who regard the present Act as an infringe- 
ment of the rights of conscience. As practical politicians, 
we realise, of course, that the Act cannot now be main- 
tained in its entirety, and will have to be amended; but 
though we realise this, we do not think that the violent 
denunciation of its provisions as oppressive beyond all 
endurance can be justified. It is, however, useless now 
to attempt to argue that the question can be left 
where it is. Amendment has become an absolute 
necessity, and what we now desire to avoid is the danger 
of complete secularisation and the banishment of religious 
instruction from State-aided schools. Remember what a 
secular system means. It means, if it is logically applied, 
the banishing of the word “God,” andof all religious phrases 
and expressions even, from the literary works used in the 
schools. Let those who are doubtful consult Mr. T. C. 
Horsfall’s pamphlet, “The Amendment of the Education 
Act of 1902” (Sherratt and Hughes, Manchester and 
London, price 2d.) There they will find set forth the 
results of secularisation in America, and, in addition, some 
most suggestive proposals for meeting the present diffi- 
culties and discontents. That there is a real danger of such 
secularisation here we cannot conceal from ourselves. What 
we are afraid of is that the clergy on both sides will show 
themselves so uncompromising, and so incapable of appre- 
ciating each other’s views, that at last the politicians will in 
despair declare that the only thing for the State to do is to 
give a purely secular education, and to leave the clergy of the 
various denominations to provide religious instruction in 
Sunday schools or in some other way so long as it is out- 
side the day schools. They will adopt the secularist atti- 
tude, and argue that the business of the State is to teach 
children reading, writing, and arithmetic, and not to teach 
higher things at all. Such a conclusion is only too likely 
to come if the controversy proceeds on the present heated 
lines. ‘A plague on all your churches!” is a spirit which 
is obviously growing among those who are indifferent to 
religion. 

The secularist attitude is in the last resort based upon 





the notion that religion and religious instruction are 
matters which concern only the clergy, and that if they 
cannot agree about them, it is useless for laymen to bother 
about the subject. Against such:a view we most strongly 
protest. Religious education is not merely an affair of the 
clergy, Established or Nonconforming. It is essentially 
a layman’s affair, and as laymen we appeal to laymen, 
Anglican and Nonconformist, not to allow the subject to 
slip out of their hands. However difficult, and however 
tiresome, and however inflamed the question may be, the 
laity must attend to it, and must assert their right to say 
the final word. We believe with the utmost earnestness of 
conviction that the establishment of Godless schools would 
be a national calamity of the first order, and that a sound 
nation cannot be built up if we are publicly to proclaim 
the idea that the State is indifferent whether the children of 
the people have or have not any religious teaching. We 
are convinced that the mass of the laity are with us 
here; and yet, as we have said, we realise that there is 
considerable danger, because of the quarrels of the clergy, 
of our sliding into a system of secular education which 
nobody wants. 

The most obvious solution of the problem—a solution 
which in the abstract has a great'deal to recommend it— 
is that of denominational religious teaching. Why not, 
say its advocates, let the parents of each child state what 
Church or creed they favour, and then allow the repre- 
sentatives of the various Churches to have access to the 
schools in order to give religious teaching in accordance 
with the convictions of the parents? The State would 
give the secular education itself, but open its schools to 
the teaching of all the creeds by their own representatives. 
Two practical objections at once arise to this as the sole 
solution of the problem. In the first place, there are un- 
happily a great number of parents who care nothing about 
religious, or, indeed, about any form of education, and who 
would not take the trouble to declare what type of religious 
education was to be given to their children. Are these 
children, owing to the neglect of their parents, to be 
allowed to grow up without any religious education whut- 
ever? ‘There is yet another and even more serious 
practical objection. No doubt if the access of representa- 
tives of the various denominations were allowed, the first 
year or two during which the system was in operation 
would witness in most schools the carrying out of a fairly 
efficient scheme of denominational instruction. We fear, 
however, that when the first enthusiasm had died out the 
difficulties of getting such voluntary assistance would be 
found to be very great, and that sooner or later denomina- 
tional religious instruction would become in many cases 
either perfunctory or else non-existent,—in other words, 
the denominational system would break down, and, with- 
out intending it, we should reach a result not very 
dissimilar from that of actual secularisation. It is all 
very well to say that the clergy of the various Churches 
would be able to enter the schools and take the classes, 
but this assumes not only that the clergy are efficient 
teachers and able to handle large classes of boys and 
girls, but also that they have the time for the work. 
In all towns, and in most villages, the clergy are over- 
worked men, and we feel convinced that a daily class, or 
possibly two classes, in religious instruction would very 
often impose a burden more heavy than could be borne. 
No doubt voluntary subscriptions might sometimes be 
raised to provide teachers, but in many parishes the raising 
of such funds would, we fear, be extremely difficult. The 
habit of subscribing to Church schools has died out, and it 
would, we imagine, be by no means easy to revive it on a 
permanent basis. But if the nation is determined—as we 
trust and believe that it is—not to drift into any form of 
secularisation, and if denominational teaching will not 
permanently fill the gap, there remains nothing but for 
the State to make it its business to establish the teaching— 
the Conscience Clause must, of course, remain in opera- 
tion—of some system of fundamental Christianity. 
Cannot such a system be adopted by the State, except 
as regards the Roman Catholics, the Jews, and the 
extreme High Churchmen? We know that we shall be 
told that we are proposing to create a State religion which 
is in truth no man’s religion; but is not this a piece of 
the conventional polemics of the education controversy ? 
We agree with Canon Beeching that if the spirit of peace 
and goodwill is invoked it should be possible to set forth 
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the fundamental part of Christianity, and that the teaching 
based thereon may be truly Christian and truly religious, 
and, further, in no sense a dead, cold, or unawakening 
thing. The Nonconformists in the Free Church Cate- 
chism have combined to produce a Catechism to which 
such strong and loyal Churchmen as Canon Beeching 
find no essential objection. Would it not be possible 
to take either that Catechism, or the Jamaica Catechism 
to which he alludes, and, by combining it with such 
portions of Cranmer’s Catechism as are not. open to 
objection from Nonconformist points of view, to draw up 
a Catechism which could be used by the lay teachers 
in all State-supported schools? At any rate, it seems 
to us worth while to make an effort to lay down 
some statement of fundamental Christianity which 
might be used for the instruction of children. Could 
not, say, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. Gore 
meet two or three of the leading Nonconformists, 
including, say, Dr. Clifford and some layman like Dr. 
Hodgkin, and draw up a Catechism on the lines of the 
Jamaica Catechism? Were such a Conference to be 
crowned with success, we are sure we are not exaggerating 
when we say that religious-minded laymen throughout the 
nation would view the result with intense relief, and feel 
that at last a firm bulwark had been raised against the 
secularisation of the schools. 

If such an agreement could be arrived at in regard to 
fundamental Christianity, and if its fruits could be adopted 
throughout our schools, there is no reason whatever why 
it should not be further supplemented bv denominational 
teaching. That is, access might also be given in all schools 
to representatives of the various denominations, either every 
day in the week or on special days. In cases where such 
denominational education was given with intelligence and 
thoroughness the children would undoubtedly greatly 
benefit, but where it failed or was not satisfactory we 
should still have the assurance that the children were not 
left without religious instruction. No doubt in opposition to 
this contention we shall have brought before us the appalling 
spectacle of the atheist schoolmaster who finds in the 
religious lessons a delightful opportunity for expressing 
his scorn and detestation of all sacred things. Frankly, 
we do not believe in this Voltairean bogey ; and if he should 
ever come into existence, we feel quite sure that he may be 
safely left to the good sense of the school managers or 
the Education Committee. Persons of that kind are not 
likely to meet with much sympathy from any body of 
Englishmen, whatever their special creed or political 

arty. 

In truth, the question of religious education as a whole 
is far more easy to handle when you get into the 
school and are face to face with the chiidren than it 
seems outside and in the abstract. In the abstract it is 
possible to raise all sorts of doctrinal and controversial 
difficulties, and to imagine wonderful cases where no 
solution appears possible that will not do a deadly injury 
to somebody’s conscience. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
these difficulties as often as not disappear in the school- 
room. To begin with, the amount of doctrinal matter 
which can be imparted to small children in half-an-hour or so 
is by no means large, and in most cases the simple teaching 
of the great and essential truths of Christianity is all that 
is possible. We are fully aware that an expert contro- 
versialist will find no difficuity in making mincemeat of 
such a statement as this; but in spite of that, it will be 
recognised as true by many clergymen and most laymen. 
Further, we believe that the teaching by the State of funda- 
mental Christianity, such as Canon Beeching describes, 
will not in the least interfere with the further and more 
elaborate teaching of Christian truths through voluntary 
effort. Boys or girls who have learned their duty to God 
in class as a part of their regular work will not be less, 
but better, prepared to learn the special tenets of the 
Anglican, the Wesleyan, or the Baptist Church as regards 
ceremonies or doctrines. No doubt, as we have said, some- 
thing would still have to be done to meet the cases of the 
Roman Catholics, the extreme Anglicans, and the Jews. 
Possibly the best plan in these instances would be to 
give entire independence plus a grant under conditions 
like those which prevailed before the last Act. 

It will be noted that we have said nothing as to the more 


es 


their position if the new Bill declares that no aid from 
public money is to be given to any school in which the 
majority of the managers are not elected. But though 
we cannot deal with such matters to-day, we must put o 
record our strong opinion that nothing must be done which 
will in any sense involve the confiscation of the Voluatar 

schools contrary to their trust-deeds or against the will 
of their legal owners. Full justice must be meted out to 
the Voluntary schools. Our present object, however, is to 
look forward and to deal with the danger of secularisation 
which, we fear, is only too likely to arise unless tho 
friends of religious education bestir themselves and do 
their best to prevent the war between the Churches dealing 
a fatal wound to the cause they have at heart. 





MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


to agree with the Spectator in the policy which it hag 
advocated during the past four or five years in regard to 
physical training of a military character, including the use 
of the rifle, in all schools receiving Government grants and 
in all endowed schools. However much men may differ as 
to the need or wisdom of larger schemes, there is at any 
rate a substantial agreement in favour of our proposal, 
No doubt people have reached this agreement from man 
sides. To begin with, there are those who think that 
hitherto we have paid too little attention to the physical 
development of the children of the poorer classes, and that 
we are in great danger of our town-bred boys growing 
up with a poor physique, owing not merely to their 
insanitary surroundings, which unfortunately are often 
irremediable, but also to what is remediable,—to our 
neglect of physical education. By giving boys, and girls 
also, a sensible physical training a very great deal can be 
done to improve their bodily health. It has been said, and 
said truly, that among the many terrible disadvantages of 
universal service there is one conspicuous advantage,—viz., 
that all who have to submit to it come some time in their 
lives under a strict medical inspection. But such medical 
inspection, though it is useful at eighteen or nineteen, would 
be still more useful if it were to take place at a much earlier 
age, and when the doctor would have the ally of growth 
to help him in his work of retrieving bodily defects, 
If we make physical training universal and compulsory, as 
we make literary training, it will obviously be necessary to 
have the children overhauled by a doctor before they begin 
that training, and at least once a year afterwards. ‘To pass 
the whole of the children of the country under medical 
review in this way would, we believe, have immense advan- 
tages, and would greatly improve the health and physique 
of the next generation. How often do we find men with 
some physical defect which, it is obvious, could have been 
cured had the defect been detected at twelve or thirteen ? 
Under a proper plan for training the bodies as well as the 
minds of‘ the rising generation such defects would in most 
cases have been detected early enough for cure. 


But though almost everybody will agree that if it is 
worth while for the State to see for itself to the minds of the 
children, it is also worth while to train and develop their 
bodies, there are also a great number of people—many 
of them not in the least tainted by .militarism—who go 
further and who feel that a man in order to be a complete 
man—that is, one capable of protecting his life, his country, 
and his civil and political rights—should acquire as a boy 
and youth the elements of military training,—that is, should 
be given a physical training of a military character, 
including the use of the rifle. They do not want to see 
him forced into barracks, or pledged to do any form of 
military service, but they do desire that he should be 
endowed with a training which, if he wills it, may later 
allow him with comparative ease to fit himself for what 
may turn out to be his supreme duty as a citizen, 


attack. Such training of a military character is in no way 
inconsistent with the physical training desired by those 
who think first of the health of the community. On the 
contrary, it is safe to say that the best physical training 
can be expressed in military terms. Simple drill is good 
for the body, and is easier to do and to learn than the 
more elaborate forms of gymnastics; and if it is coupled 





immediate matter of the position of the Voluntary schools. 
We have not, that is, attempted to discuss what will be 





with the use of the rifle and the acquisition of a moderate 
degree of marksmanship, the eye and hand obtain a most 
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yaluable training, and the body is taught to submit itself 
to the direction of the brain. The boy who learns to be a 
fair shot will find the knowledge help him greatly in 
many forms of mechanical work. No man was ever the 
worse for having a straight. eye and a steady hand, what- 
ever his employment. 

It may be asked : “If the Spectator is so convinced that 
the British people generally are agreed that we ought to have 
universal physical training for boys and lads, and that this 
training should have a military character and should 
include the use of the rifle, why need we trouble any more 
about the matter?” Ouranswer is simple. Parliamentary 
action is necessary ; and it has been again and again proved 
that though the country may be convinced of the wisdom 
of taking a certain step, Parliamentary action does not 
follow unless the representatives of the people have been 
made to realise that it is the wish of their constituents 
that such action should be taken. Now there is only 
one way in which Members of Parliament can be made 
to feel that their constituents are interested in any 
articular matter, and that is by having that matter 
mentioned and discussed during the Parliamentary elections. 
To put the thing in a concrete form, in spite of the 
general agreement upon which we have dwelt, there is little 
hope that the next Parliament will enforce universal 
physical training of a military character unless the 
question is brought to the notice of Parliamentary 
candidates, and is freely discussed during the Election. 
If it is so discussed, and if candidates on both sides 
thus become interested, and give assurances and pledges 
in regard to it, we may feel pretty sure that some- 
thing will be done. If, on the other hand, the matter is 
put aside during the General Election, and no discussion 
takes place, it is certain that the next Parliament 
as a whole will not feel competent to deal with the 
subject. This being so, we would ask those readers of 
the Spectator who believe in the necessity of universal 
physical training of a military character to see to it that 
the question is raised throughout the United Kingdom. 
What we suggest is that such readers of the Spectator 
should take care that the candidates on both sides in the 
constituency in which they live have the matter brought 
to their notice, and are asked to give it proper attention. 
We do not suggest that any attempt should be made to 
obtain anything in the shape of a hard-and-fast pledge 
from candidates. The attempt to obtain such a pledge 
might do more harm than good, especially as no detailed 
scheme is before the country. All we want is that those of 
our readers who realise that if Britain is to maintain in the 
future a healthy people, and one capable of springing 
effectively to its own defence in a moment of peril, we 
must make physical training universal, should insist that 
the question be placed before the electorate, and that the 
great opportunity of a General Election shall not be 
missed for furthering the cause they have at heart. 

To come to a practical proposal, what we suggest is this. 
Our Unionist readers should write to Unionist candidates, 
and our Liberal readers to Liberal candidates, appealing 
to them in some such terms as the following :—‘ Will you, 
if returned to Parliament, give your best attention to the 
question of improving the health of the nation, and of 
making its manhood more capable of defending their 
homes and their liberties, should need arise, by a system 
of universal physical training of a military character, 
including the use of the rifle, in all State-aided and 
endowed schools and also in continuation schools? Wedo 
not ask you to pledge yourself to any fixed scheme, but 
merely to give the subject your sympathetic considera- 
tion whenever it is raised in Parliament.” A better 
form of words may no doubt occur to many readers. 
All we desire to do is to give an illustration of our 
proposal. We have suggested writing a letter. An 
even better way is to raise the matter at “question 
time” at a public meeting. The majority of those 
who read these words will during the next month be at 
one or two public meetings. If they would take the 
opportunity to ask the candidate his opinion on the 
proposal in favour of universal physical training of a 
military character, including the use of the rifle, they 
would be doing a double service. They would not merely 
thow the candidate that there are people in his con- 
stituency deeply interested in the matter, but would 
interest the general public. If the question is thus 





raised during the General Election in some six hundred 
constituencies, it will never be possible in the future 
for any one to say that it is not ripe for discussion; 
that though .it may be very excellent in itself, the 
people of Britain know nothing about it, and that there- 
fore it is not practical politics. By being mentioned at 
every election meeting an impetus will be given to the 
proposal which may possibly carry it into practice during 
the next Parliament. There is nothing anti-Radical 
or anti-democratic in it. On the contrary, it is 
essentially democratic. But democratic or not, it will, we 
are sure, be impossible to get any Government interested 
in it unless Members of Parliament have first been 
interested. In one respect all Governments are the same. 
They avoid taking up any question upon which they have 
not got an assurance that the country is instructed, and 
their rough-and-ready test of popular interest is whether 
the matter was talked about at the elections, and whether 
Members of Parliament tell them that when it was raised 
in their constituencies people seemed really keen about it. 
We will end as we began, by appealing to the readers 
of the Spectator who go with us in this matter—we believe 
that they are a vast majority of our readers—to see to it 
that the question is not allowed to fall into the background 
during the Election. It is not, and cannot be, a party 
question in any sense. Whether we are Free-traders or Pro- 
tectionists, we all want a strong and healthy race, and not 
a population of physical degencrates; and we must all 
desire also that the men of the nation, if they are ever called 
upon to face some great peril, shall be able to say: 
«Thank God, when a boy I learned my drill and how to 
handle a rifle and to hit a mark, and therefore when I 
respond to the call to arms I shall have something worth 
offermg my country. I know that if the Government 
have got the officers and the organisation ready I can 
become a serviceable fighting man in a few weeks.” 





REVIVING TRADE. 


A DISTINCTLY cheering impression in regard to the 

condition and prospects of the trade and industry 
of the country as a whole is to be derived from a perusal 
of the extremely interesting supplement dealing with that 
subject which was issued on Wednesday by the Yorkshire 
Post. Published in Leeds, our contemporary is very 
well placed for taking a survey of the state of our 
industrial activities; for Leeds is exceptionally rich in the 
diversity of trades carried on in its midst, and therefore in 
its opportunities for being in touch with the best sources 
of information as to those and cognate trades in other 
parts of the chief industrial areas of Great Britain. It is 
a widespread and, we imagine, a sound opinion that when 
the productivity of the country in respect of iron and 
steel and the chief manufactures thereof is in a vigorous 
state, there exists a good foundation for general prosperity. 
If so, a foundation of that kind is unquestionably afforded 
at the present time. How or why, exactly, there came 
about the great stimulus to demand which has lifted the 
iron trade into a condition of high prosperity is probably 
little understood. The philosophy of the ebbs and flows 
of commercial and manufacturing activity has yet to be 
worked out. And so we are told that in the Midlands, 
“before they quite recognised what was happening, many 
blastfurnace proprietors found,” last summer or in the 
early autumn, “that they had sold out their production 
not only up to the end of the year, but in many cases well 
into next.” 

The same kind of thing was, happening, had perhaps 
begun to happen earlier, in Scotland and at Middlesbrough, 
—that Mecca of the iron trade. Of course, it meant a 
substantial increase in price, both for pig-iron and for the 
elementary manufactures therefrom. ‘hus, Scotch pig- 
iron, Cleveland bars, and steel rails sold respectively, close 
to Christmas, 1905, at £2 18s. 3d., £7, and £5 17s. 6d. 
per ton, as compared with £2 12s. 6d., £6 2s. 6d., and 
£4 10s. at the same period in 1904. And the rising 
prices did not check the demand, for the figures for 
exports for the first. eleven months of 1905, as compared 
with the same months of 1904, show an increase in pig- 
iron of some 165,000 tons, in “ railway iron and steel” of 
over 60,000 tons, and in “other manufactured iron and 
steel” of not far short of 300,000 tons. These figures, 
we may be sure, represent very solid compensations to the 
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ironmasters for the anxieties, short profits, and even losses 
of some recent years. And also they represent a largely 
increased employment, and under the entirely amicable 
arrangements by which wages are adjusted in the iron trade 
substantially increased wages, for a strenuous and hardy 
In Cleveland, for example, there are 
eighty-six blastfurnaces now in operation, as compared 
with seventy-seven at the end of last year, and the wages 
of blastfurnacemen have been advanced about four and a 
half per cent. during the year. It is interesting to note that 
while the estimated total output of Cleveland pig-iron for 


class of workmen. 


1905 is 3,300,000. tons, as compared with 3,123,000 in 1904, 
and smaller totals in the two previous years, the ‘“ shipments 
of pig-iron, manufactured iron, and steel from Tees ports ” 
in this year are estimated at a figure slightly less than 
that recorded for last. year, and substantially less than those 
for 1902 and 1903. But the explanation does not seem 
far to seek. It lies, plainly, in the fact that the great 
manufacturing industries—the engineering and ship- 
building—for which the Middiesbrough district provides 
so much of the material, have been, and are, in a 
condition of healthy vigour. “For the fifth successive 
year,” the Yorkshire Post points out, “the export trade ”— 
in the products of the engineering shops—‘“ shows an 
expansion, and the home demand has been greater, more 
particularly since the early autumn.” ‘There have been 
disappointments in regard to South Africa, which during 
the first eleven months of 1905 took more than half-a- 
million’s worth less of our engines and machinery than in 
1904, and nearly a million’s worth less than in 1903. 
Nevertheless, the total exports of these products of our 
forges and foundries, and of the best brains and energy 
of our master-engineers and their men, have risen steadily 
from a value of a little over seventeen millions sterling in 
the first eleven months of 1902 to nearly the same margin 
above twenty-one millions in 1905. Among the chief of our 
customers for these goods—especially locomotives—have 
been India and South America, for both of which accounts 
orders are still in hand in Leeds and other engineering 
centres. There are, no doubt, some persons who will look 
with mingled feelings upon some features of our engineering 
exports—such as the rise, steady if slow, to above two 
millions sterling in the value of the exports of steam 
engines—other than locomotives and agricultural—and in 
the jump of nearly half-a-million upwards, to £5,042,404, 
in the value of our exports of textile machinery. These 
exports, it may be said, however much money they bring 
into the pockets of the owners of our engineering 
shops and the workers in them, cannot but mean 
the strengthening of our competitors in textile and 
other branches of manufacture. We cannot join in any 
such regrets. The Protectionist, indeed, ought—if really 
logical—to be ready to consider the question of taxing, 
or even prohibiting, the export of machinery; but we 
cannot wonder that he has not the courage of his logic. 
And we, who, with all Free-traders, believe in the utilisa- 
tion of the energies and resources of the country for the 
economic purposes which they are best fitted to promote, 
cannot see with anything but satisfaction the evidences 
afforded by the figures to which we have referred, of the 
steadily growing adaptability of those engaged in the great 
engineering trade to the conditions created by the infinitely 
varied demands of the world at large. 


Eminently is this the case also with the Lancashire 
cotton industry, as to which the Yorkshire Post is entirely 
in accord with the statements made in Mr. Tattersall’s 
letter in our last issue. Notwithstanding violent fluctua- 
tions in the prices of the raw material, “the trade has 
experienced a more prosperous state of affairs than has ever 
been known. Enormous gains have accrued to spinners, 
while the profit per cent. has been greater on weaving than 
spinning...... All through the year there has been” 
—in cotton fabrics—‘‘an enormous business done, ship- 
ments for the twelve months being:a record. Every 
loom that can possibly be gaited has been at work, and 
there has been quite a number of sheds put down. 
India, China, and all our foreign customers have 
absorbed more piece goods than last year, while the home 
trade has assisted export goods. It has been an un- 
exampled year of great prosperity, in which some manu- 
facturing firms have doubled their capital.” To say that 





perhaps be going too far. But, in the main, it is reasonable 
to believe that the large gains which have been, and are 
now being, reaped in Lancashire represent the long result 
of the wise and careful laying of plans in such fashion as 
to meet the needs and the tastes of human beings living in 
diverse climatic conditions and of very varying degrees of 
civilisation. And also, be it remembered, there has been 
among masters and operatives in the cotton trade dur; 
the present year the exercise of an exceptional amount of 
self-control in regard to the division, of the great earnings 
of their industry. If headstrong counsels had prevailed 
the entire fabric of prosperity which we now contemplate 
with so much satisfaction might have been utterly wrecked 
and the future prospects of the whole trade obscured. Ags 
it is, the present wealth of Lancashire enforces one of the 
most vital lessons which can be learned by an industrial 
nation. 

No such great profits, but steady progress, is re 
the ready-made clothing intesen; pe the he 
in trade generally, with the greatly increased resources 
acquired by very large numbers of the working classes 
seem to afford the assurance of continued and growing 
prosperity to the purveyors of garments for their wear. 
Similar causes probably account for the access of prosperity 
which has been:enjoyed by the cycle trade, and which is 
expected to continue during the coming vear. At the 
other end of the social scale, the large profits secured by 
persons of the employing class doubtless have a good deal 
to do (together with a reduction in prices) with the 
development of the motor industry, for which also much 
activity is augured in 1906. The woollen and worsted 
trades do not appear to have shared in the great. pros- 
‘perity which has fallen to the cotton and iron industries, 
In many branches there has been a good deal of activity 
and employment, but the high prices of wool have 
had a hampering influence, and have kept down the 
margin of profits. Still, even so, there was a very sub- 
stantial increase both in the quantities and in the values 
of the exports of woollen and worsted tissues,—the sterling 
figures rising from £12,572,178 in the first eleven months 
of 1904 to £14,340,394 in the same mouths of the present 
year. A series of interesting articles in the Nottingham 
Daily Express, it may be added, has shown in detail that 
the hosiery trade of Nottingham and Leicester is by no 
means in the parlous condition set forth by pessimistic 
witnesses before Mr. Chamberlain’s “ Tariff Commission,” 
and that many persons deeply interested in it are entirely 
averse from the quack remedies which these witnesses 
advocate for its difficulties, such as they are. On the 
whole, it may be confidently anticipated that the trade 
figures for the past and recent years, and the recognised 
prospects of a continued revival in the next twelve months, 
will reinforce the conviction of an overwhelming majority 
of our people that future industrial prosperity is to be 
sought, not by fiscal nursing, but by the development of 
the qualities which have so far enabled us to hold our 
own in the distribution of the world’s productivities, and 
the cultivation of those aptitudes in which we fall behind 
our competitors. 





LONDON PAUPERISM. 


HE articles on the legal poor of London which have 
for many years appeared in the Times on the day after 
Christmas Day contain a large amount of valuable infor- 
mation on the changes introduced from time to time in the 
administration of poor relief. Indeed, every student of 
this difficult subject would feel grateful to the Times if it 
would reprint the whole series in pamphlet form. We 
should thus be put in possession of a very useful com- 
mentary on the recently reprinted Report of the Commis- 
sioners of 1834. We should see in what particulars the 
recommendations of that Commission, incorporated as most 
of them were in what was long known as the New Poor 
Law, have been departed from in recent years. And we 
should know somewhat better than we do now what ought 
to be done to recall the local authorities—and, we are sorry 
to say, the central authority also—to principles which, 
from being almost universally accepted, have come to be 
challenged and departed from on all sides. 
The year that closes to-morrow has a bad record as regards 
London pauperism. London, indeed, holds a specially 





all this burst of good fortune has been entirely the reward 
earned by enterprise and other economic virtues might 





unfavourable position in this respect. It attracts paupers 
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more than other cities, and it has fewer means of providing 


for them. Whatever be the causes which invest town 
life with a seemingly irresistible attraction for the 
inhabitants of our villages, they are more operative in 
London than anywhere else. London is supposed to 
furnish more amusements, more hopes of getting regular 
employment at good wages, more chances of making money 
in unexpected ways, than any other city. As regards the 
second of these imaginary recommendations, London really 
stands at the bottom of the list. It has fewer trades in 
comparison with the population, and those that it has 
seem likely more and more to go elsewhere. In London, 
moreover, we have a special class of paupers which is 
largely our own creation. We will not attempt to pass 
judgment on the various methods in which charity comes 
to the help of poverty ; but undoubtedly these methods are 
most in evidence in London. The shelters opened by the 
Salvation Army and the Church Army may have all the 
merits that their founders claim for them, as may the 
various associations which give meals to destitute children. 
But no service that these agencies may render can alter 
the fact that the publicity without which the funds 
required for their support could not be raised has one 
most mischievous result. It draws thousands to London 
who would not otherwise come there, and who could be far 
better dealt with in their own neighbourhoods. The 
wastrels and the professional tramps who form the bulk of 
our unemployed processions might have done some work 
if they had stayed at home. In London they speedily lose 
both the capacity and the wish to do it. Our own good 
intentions have been largely instrumental in providing 
the material on which they are exercised. Even farm 


colonies, the favourite cure for want of employment in, 


London, find no favour with some who ought to be good 
judges of what the need demands. In the Municipal 
Journal of yesterday week the new President of the Local 
Government Board, Mr. John Burns, condemns them in 
the most unsparing fashion. They are avoided, he says, by 
unemployed men of character. They break up the continuity 
of family life. They interrupt the continuity of the work- 
man’s skill and aptitude. They “divert from better agencies 
what might be more usefully spent on reproductive work 
for those who have not lost their industrial place and their 
social pride.’ In Mr. Burns’s eyes, one of the worst 
faults of the Unemployed Workmen Bill—*“ than which 
no more mischievous measure was ever passed ”—is that it 
may be used to set up labour colonies. We are very glad to 
see Mr. Burns in office, and to discover that the change of 
position does not seem likely to close his mouth. His 
speech at Battersea on Wednesday contained a denuncia- 
tion of “ pauperising palliatives ”” which must be unfamiliar 
language at the Local Government Board. 

Defective administration acts in the same direction. 
“The examination of what is being done this year,” says 
the Times article, “ shows a jumble of relief which is per- 
fectly appalling.” Besides “the relief funds, shelters, free 
meals, doles of all kinds” which are provided by charity, 
there is “the outdoor relief of the Guardians, the relief 
work of borough councils and central committees, not to 
speak of departures from the recognised principles of 
the Poor Law sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board.” Here are more reasons why men who dis- 
like work almost as much as they dislike want should 
flock to London,—confident, it may be, and justly 
confident, in their’ ability to ‘make up” as men out of 
work very much more cleverly than the genuine unem- 
ployed. The worst of these official blunders is the action 
of the Local Government Board under Mr. Walter Long 
in regard to outdoor relief. If there is one point that 
may be taken as established in Poor Law science, it is the 
costliness of this particular mode of relief. But in certain 
London Unions the conclusions alike of theory and of 
experience are deliberately sect aside. The most con- 
spicuous instance of this folly is, of course, the Poplar 
Union. Nowhere has the spirit of Mr. Long’s Order been 
carried out with such consistent devotion, with the result 
that “the outdoor paupers maintained by Poplar number 
6,997, which is over two-thirds of the total outdoor paupers 
in the entire district,”’—the district, that is, of Hast 
London, which contains seven Unions in all. According 
to the defence usually set up for outdoor relief, this state 
of things ought to be accompanied by a corresponding 
decline in the number of indoor paupers. But Poplar 


shows no such diminution. On the contrary, of every 
thousand of the population sixty-four are paupers, while 
in the other six Unions taken together the proportion is 
only twenty-seven per thousand, and in itechapel it 
falls as low as twenty-four. It is possible that this 
condition of affairs may in time work .ts own cure. The 
rates have risen to an amount which is driving industry 
from the district, and has at last alarmed even a section of 
the ratepayers,—usually the most mischievously long- 
suffering class in the world. There may even come a 
time when what is now a minority may be strong enough 
to reject representatives who “ deliberately éxclude the 
assistance of: voluntary charity and prefer to pauperise the 
community.” But ought a great parish like Poplar to 
be allowed to play ducks and drakes with public money 
because the ratepayers are too weak or too indolent to 
check them? If it were only the ratepayers who 
suffered, it might be argued with some plausibility 
that the central authority is not bound to help those 
who will not help themselves. But the ratepayers 
are not the only sufferers. The poor themselves have 
equal reason to curse their mistaken benefactors. In a 
pauperised community the conditions that minister to 
honest and regular labour are seldom found, and a 
comparison with the neighbouring Unions of Whitechapel 
and Bethnal Green proves this to demonstration. What 
is the value of a Local Government Board—of a central 
authority which exists for the express purpose of guiding 
and keeping in hand local eccentricities—if it leaves a 
Board of Guardians free to work their wicked will alike 
upon the ratepayers and the paupers of a Union witha 
population of close upon one hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand ? How rapidly a “reform” in the administration 
of relief may work is shown by the example of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. Last year this Union was distributing 
outdoor relief on the Poplar principle, and it had in con- 
sequence’ a thousand more paupers than Bethnal Green, 
with about the same population. In St. George’s this 
was a specially disastrous fact, because if the Guardians 
had pursued a more enlightened policy, and had enlisted 
the co-operation of the many people of means and leisure 
who live in the district, the poor might have been better 
helped, and pauperism have almost disappeared. When 
the case is as clear as this the interests of all concerned 
ought not to be sacrificed to the fetish of local independence. 
The simplest way of getting rid of this absurd preference 
of names to things would be to make the whole of London 
a single Poor Law Union. The same rate would then be 
levied over the entire area, and the wealth of London 
would contribute, as it ought to contribute, to the relief of 
the poverty of London. The necessary accompaniment of 
this change would be a single Board of Guardians for the 
whole of London. For a body of this importance it would 
be easier to induce qualified persons to offer themselves for 
election, while the publicity in which its deliberations 
would be carried on would go far to substitute sound 
principles of administration for the kindly, but thought- 
less, Socialism which now works so much mischief in 
some of the outlying parts of London. 








SOME SCHOOL TENDENCIES. 


HE public schools, which have lately come in for a good 

deal of criticism, much of it uninformed and foolish, 
have been brought up for another examination. How many 
hours’ sleep do they allow for growing boys? A letter on this 
subject, signed by Sir Richard Douglas Powell, Sir William 
Broadbent, Sir Thomas Barlow, and a dozen other distinguished 
authorities, appeared in the Times of December 21st, and has 
been followed by a discussion in which schoolmasters, parents, 
and physicians have taken part. It is urged by the signatories 
to the letter—and, as we hold, with excellent common-sense—= 
that “a minimum of nine hours of unbroken rest in summer 
and nine and a half in winter is needed by the average 
boy of from thirteen to sixteen.” This is an allowance 
which, as any one who is acquainted with the older public 
schools knows, is much greater than is common; indeed, Dr. 
Acland, one of those who have signed the letter, has collected 
statistics from forty public schools, and finds that only five of 
them afford the amount of sleep declared necessary, and that 
in twenty-three the hours of sleep range from eight to 





eight and a half. The very sound contention is that this 
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insufficient amount of sleep not only causes slackness and 
weariness in games and lesseys the power of fixing attention on 
work, but ‘is “a definite factor in the causation of intellectual 
inefficiency.” It is not necessary, however, to insist on the evils 
attendant on insufficient sleep, especially in the case of growing 
boys. Rather, the strange fact is that what is so obvious should 
only now command general attention by reason of the weight 
attached to the opinions of those who have signed the com- 
munication sent to the Z%mes, and who, with no little public 
spirit, have thus drawn attention to a very grave evil. 

. It will be generally admitted by the great majority of 
schoolmasters that the doctors in this case are right ; and if, 
as a result of the discussion raised, the hour of work before 
breakfast known as early school is abolished, we imagine that 
many who have had to preside over assemblages of sleepy 
pupils on cold, dark mornings will be able to suppress 
signs of dissatisfaction. Early school has never been a 
popular institution, either with masters or boys; and though 
that is not necessarily a reason for its discontinuance, there is 
no very convincing proof that the mental and physical dis- 
eomforts which it entails, or may entail, are compensated for 
by an increased ability on the part of teachers to teach or 
learners to learn. Nobody in holding that opinion need be 
supposed to assent for a moment to any kind of molly- 
coddling or fuss; the suggestion is merely thrown out that in 
one particular instance what is generally disliked may con- 
ceivably be generally harmful. 

But there is, of course, another side to the question. Might 
not the eminent men who have drawn public attention to this 
matter of the allowance of sleep necessary for growing boys 
take for examination one or two other points? Is it lack of 
sufficient sleep which alone is answerable for the signs of 
“intellectual inefficiency” which they find noticeable? Dr. 
Acland, in a paper read before the Association of Medical 
Officers of Schools in May last, and since published in separate 
form, quotes Dr. Welldon, once Head-Master of Harrow, as 
having made a remark on a fact which has for many years 
impressed all who are interested in English school educa- 
tion,—namely, the number of boys who, having shown 
cleverness, and even brilliancy, in their schooldays, 
have in after life absolutely gone under. Dr. Clement 
Dukes, another of Sir William Broadbent’s fellow-signatories, 
is quoted as having made the comment on Dr. Welldon’s 
remark that the Head-Master of Harrow did not realise that 
the immature brain-tissue of these boys had been exhausted 
before they attained manhood. But did either commentator 
urge that the failure of these brilliant boys to do anything 
in after life had anything to do with lack of proper sleep ? 
We are not told so; and even if we were, we should suggest 
another explanation. Dr. Welldon, who is an old Eton 
Colleger, was doubtless thinking of his own schoolfellows. 
The reflection arises,—Is it not possible that there was some- 
thing wrong with the actual teaching of the boys of whom Dr. 
Welldon was thinking? Each of them between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen had obtained that coveted distinction, 
admission to the foundation at Eton, which at once knocks 
off a parent’s school-bills a clear £150 a year. Now under 
what conditions were those scholarships obtained? In many 
cases, even thirty years ago, it was undoubtedly the practice 
to cram small boys for these scholarship examinations, The 
practice to-day is almost universal. Competition, keen in all 
professions, is nowhere keener than in the profession of the 
preparatory-school master. And how is the preparatory- 
school master to make his school well known to, and there- 
fore patronised by, parents and guardians? One of the surest 
ways, at all events, is to try to get his name among those 
who are successful in obtaining scholarships at the great 
public schools. If he is to do that, he must begin sooner or 
later to drive his clever boys. He is not to blame for 
doing so; if any one is to blame, it is the parent, who 
is always asking whether Mr. So-and-so gets scholarships 
at the public schools, and who sends his boy to the 
school from which most scholarships are obtained. Very 
likely the schoolmaster himself dislikes and disapproves of 
the necessary drive. But he is forced to it, not only by the 
desire of parents for scholarships, but by the conditions upon 
which the public schools themselves insist. The scholarship 
examinations are much too complicated. They demand 
performances from boys of thirteen which would do credit to 
undergraduates in Honour Moderations. The range of subjects 


of which knowledge is expected is absurdly wide; for each 
subject the boy has to be thoroughly prepared, and the pre, 
paratory-school curriculum bas to be organised in order to 
cope with the demands of these examinations. What wonder 
that boys have to get out of bed at half-past six ? However 
much the schoolmaster may disapprove of what he has to do, 
however deeply he may desire to be able to teach his boys 
quietly and steadily the things that really matter in after life, 
he has always before him the fact that he is expected to 
obtain scholarships whenever possible. Is it lack of sleep 
which accounts for the dropping out of these boys in the race 
of later years? Surely the parallel is rather with the hot 
house plant, whose vitality is forced into existence before its 
natural time. 

But if there is a danger visible in a method of education 
which results in forcing a young boy’s intellect into efflor. 
escence at an unnatural time of life, there is also a danger to 
be guarded against by those who would be foremost in 
supporting such recommendations as those made by Sir 
William Broadbent and others on questions of ' school 
hygiene. It is no doubt an excellent thing that school. 
boys should not be allowed to overwork their brains or 
to overtire their bodies. But it would be, we believe, 
essentially detrimental if this control of work and play were 
only to be obtained by means of increased supervision on the 
part of the schoolmaster. Here again the object-lesson is the 
method of the preparatory school, for questions of school 
hygiene have necessarily been more seriously considered among 
the preparatory schools than among the greater public schools; 
simply because of the stress of competition. And the result 
of over-consideration of questions of hygiene has been to a 
certain extent harmful. The schoolmaster becomes so anxious 
that his boys shall always be doing the right thing that he 
never lets them out of his sight. From the time at which 
they get up for early school to the time when the school rules 
ordain that they must go punctually to sleep, they are ever. 
lastingly ‘‘under supervision.” Bird’s-nesting? Pillow-fights? 
Feasts in the dormitory? Black eyes or bloody noses? . All 
that belongs to the mythical era of schooldays, which used to 
be associated thirty years ago with stories of robbing orchards 
for apples. But is it really a good thing that it should be im- 
possible nowadays for small boys at a preparatory school to 
fight or to climb trees? Not all schoolmasters, at all events, 
think so. To one of the most liberal-minded men known to 
the present writer the news was brought by a conscientious 
subordinate that a certain small and extremely virtuous boy 
had decided to smoke a cigarette, with catastrophic results. 
“Tt is the most encouraging news I have heard about him for 
two years!” was the onlycomment. His outlook on the whole 
question was the sane and wise one that no law was 
worth making unless it was worth breaking; that indepen- 
dence of character was only to be obtained in an atmosphere 
of freedom. He would assure himself that nothing really 
wrong went on anywhere where he could stop it, but he 
did not believe that wrong could be counteracted best by 
making it impossible for wrong to happen. Above all, he 
distrusted and discouraged any methods of supervision 
approaching those of the French lycée. 

Is there any danger, then, to be apprehended from increased 
attention to modern methods of education and school hygiene? 
At first sight the question looks hardly worth asking, for how 
can it do harm to discover and to put into practice the latest 
and most scientific theory? But it is at least occasionally 
true that the healthiest way is the rudest and most brutal. 
Although no sane person is going to combat the deliberately 
expressed opinion of a body of distinguished physicians and 
professors, and although the needless brutalities of school life 
in past years are certainly to be repressed and avoided, there 
is undoubtedly a danger of going to the other extreme and 
of sacrificing independence of character, and natural growth 
of brain-power, to the methods of the hothouse. 





ON DREAMS. 
T° those who have the power of dreaming, life is the 
richer for the gift. We do not speak of that type 
of dream where time is passed as it might be at a railway- 
station, where hurry and confusion and jostling find place; 
where people are two and the same person at once, and all is 








a crazy drama of involved absurdity. This dream has no 
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place here. It is of dreams of a far different nature that we 
would write,—such dreams as, crossing the hemp and home- 
spun woof of life, enrich it with rarer dyes; or confirm, to 
our spirits’ solace, a belief in an unseen world. 

There are those people whose dreams are the panorama of 
‘the landscape of their own lives. They have dreams that in 
a language of symbols, fantastic, poetic, or otherwise, are a 
‘yanning commentary on what they themselves are thinking 
or enacting at the time. And to these dreamers there comes 
an ever-increasing power of comprehension. They are the 
interpreters of their own dreams. But these will tell you that 
their dreams are, as arule, synchronous, and rareiy prophetic. 
Such dreams may share the definition Hartley Coleridge gave 
of experience: “ the light of a lantern set in the stern of a 
boat, ilumining the path we leave behind us.” There are the 
dreams of aerial movement, when we float, barely with the 
exertion of volition, light as thistledown before the wind; 
dreams in which our happy bodies forget all care ;.when we 
are propelled and sustained as by that breeze “that bears the 
blue butterfly more rapidly than its wings.” And there are 
those dreams of reunion, when the Shining Ones of Beulah 
are in our sight; when with a joy that has but its semblance 
here, we spend long hours in some silent communion; when 
we feel that all our thoughts, and hopes, and longings are at 
length made known, at last are understood and cherished ; 
when craft, and interference, and cruelty, and corruption 
are for ever entombed in the sea; and time ceases because 
everything is believed, and forgiven, with shining eyes that 
tell it as we dream. 

Life, we may see, metes out the same measure in different 
form. Joy, for instance, may be divided and handed round 
among many, as solidly as any plum-cake. Happy folk these, 
and the character of their countenance attests it. But those 
who meet joy otherwise, who find it, let us say, in dreams, ask 
those if they have wherewith to make complaint or lamen- 
tution. Rather shall you find there are some who have 
knowledge, yet no experience, of this inner life; who, like 


‘Heathcliffe in “ Wuthering Heights,” are conscious of some 


spiritual alienation; who, while they notice the teasing of 
the fir-bough on the pane, hear no moorland voice beyond it ; 
and who would give the world to feel that little icy fist 
grip theirs in the falling snow. 

Then there are the dreams of dream-scenery. Where 
else are the hills so full and rounded, the grass so deep 
and green? Where else shall you find trees so lofty, such 
plenitude of leaves P— 

“The nectarine and curious peach 

Themselves into my hand do reach: 

Stumbling on melons as I pass 

Ensnared in flowers, I fall on grass.” 
The sense of abundance in these lines brings, in some 
measure, dream-scenery before us. And having had one 
such dream, remembered vividly on waking, or unfolding 
with a growing rapture of conviction through the day; 
having had one such dream, you may confront the petty ills 
of life unheeding. You may have to order the dinner, or be 
constrained to fasten your boots; you may have to con- 
sult “ Bradshaw,” or even dwell with untoward friends; but 
there all the while, as through some great open window, is 
the dream-scenery beside you,—yours for the looking. 

It is well if we discover early how impossible it is to tell 
our dreams. We have dreamed perhaps some marvellous 
narrative, with incidentally colossal effects. The lights still 
cross and recross the arena of our mind; we still find the 
grandeur, the amazing subtilty, the precision of the whole. 
But how are we to put it into words? It is to try to build 
a three-decker with some matches and a piece of string. 

A child once dreamed that it was wandering in a great 
country. The sun was setting, and every blade of grass was 
yellow in the flooding light. Yet the child was unhappy 
because every one it had known was dead; and in its dream 
it knew it was the only creature living. At last, lying down 
at full length upon a grave, it cried so long and so utterly 
that it awoke. “What an abnormal child!” you may 
exclaim. “How unnatural!” Yet that child climbed trees, 
played cricket, and hated lessons as heartily as any other 
through the day. We are mistaken if we believe children 
have not this inner life. They have, but they rarely tell it. 

The vividness of dream-scenery is matched, perhaps, by 
the poignancy of dream-tears, those dreams in which we hold 








»no mastéry over our sorrow; when we stand before an ‘over- - 


whelming sense of woe; when we seem to face something for 
the first time that we have nevertheless known since beyond 
the beginning of eternity. And it is in these dreams that 
we exert every fibre of our, being to attain some object, to 
realise we have perhaps brushed an acorn from the path. 
In the Norse legend the god Thor must exert his utmost 
strength to drain a goblet; and he finds he has lowered the 
wine a hair’s-breadth in the bowl. Yet this goblet, if you 
remember, was a magic goblet, and communicated with the 
depths of the sea. So we, in our dreams, often treat of slender 
issues: yet the foundations of the world seem involved. 

Then there are the dreams of mystery. Our minds are 
oppressed with the weight of some responsibility it lies with 
us alone to sustain. We circumvent and negotiate indefi- 
nitely the power of some malignant and advancing force. 
These are the dreams in which the world is in collusion 
against us, when people whisper behind doors out of ear- 
shot, or blank their faces suddenly when we appear. They 
hurry by with a manner of grave import; the nature of which 
we may only nervously suspect. And we awake, teased with 
apprehension. And there are the dreams, on the other 
hand, of excelling; dreams of our own paramount success; 
when our words flow with the rivers, one with them in 
volume and resource; from dark rock-set pools of indigna- 
tion to the fifr-reaching current of argument that brooks 
no let or hindrance in its course. How great we are in thes 
dreams, how the world stands at gaze at us! So strong has 
been the truth—or the illusion—that it is strange to ‘find it 
fade into the light of common day. There is almost a 
physical effort needed of readjustment, a putting ourselves 
once again into that landscape in which we are walking all 
the time. It is as if Perseus were asked to lay his winged 
sandals by, and take to the high road. Let us think, then, 
for a moment of that poetry we read or write in our dreams: 
the music we hear, the fields we see, the laughter, the delight. 
Who shall take these from us,—this light that never was on 
sea or land P Yet “joy and woe are woven fine, a clothing 
for the soul divine,” and nowhere so closely as in our dreams 
are these two blended. We know there are moments when it 
seems that we understand everything, when everything is 
made clear. But it is in our dreams. 

“Shall any gazer see with mortal eyes 
Or any searcher know by mortal mind ? 


Veil after veil may lift, but there shall be 
Veil after veil behind.” 





THE MORAL SENSE IN ANIMALS. 

HAT a moral sense may exist in animals we think no 
one who has ever kept dogs will deny. It is not easy 

to compare it, however, with the moral sense as it exists in 
men. If we seta dog’s conscience beside a man’s, the first 
thing we shall notice is that the former is upside down. 
To avoid violence and deceit, and to distinguish between his 
own property and some one else’s, are the ideas which form 
the foundation of the moral character of an average civilised 
man, Standing on this foundation we find in greater or 
less degree the higher virtues,—sympathy, loyalty, self- 
sacrifice, resignation; all those things, in short, which 
may be roughly summed up in the word “self-devotion.” 
Now all these fine qualities form the basis of the moral 
character of a good and civilised dog. Upon this basis 
some of the plainer virtues may be superimposed; but 
unless supported by discipline, the upper part of the 
edifice is never very steady. The truth is that dogs have 
no abstract sense of right and wrong, but they have, 
in addition to a high degree of intelligence, which teaches 
them to avoid pain by virtuous practice, a faculty analogous 
to the religious faculty in man. They worship the higher 
race, apart from whose influence they have no conscience at 
all. Their minds in contact with the mind of man display at 
times an astonishing amount of moral perception. Take the 
fact that the average dog understands the nature of an 
accident. He makes allowance for motive. We have seen a 
sharp-tempered terrier very suspicious of strangers receive a 
severe blow, accidentally inflicted by some one he did not 
know, without showing any temper, and accept the careless 
person’s apologies with the utmost graciousness. Had he 
suspected wanton cruelty, he would undoubtedly have resented 
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it; and in the case of any injury inflicted by another dog he | They had their meals at the same time, and the little dog, for 


would not have considered the motive, but would have had | all his devotion to his friend, could never refrain from making 
instant recourse to violence to ease his feelings. Neverthe- | raids upon his dish, and invariably ended by eating most of 
less, all dogs will steal unless they fear punishment, or at | his meat. The latter always growled moste alarmingly, but 


Jeast a show of displeasure. 
who avoided stealing from other animals. They love to fight 


We have never heard of a dog ! they never came to blows. The odd thing about ‘ Piggie’ wag 
, | that he was not in the least jealous. The collie’s attachment 


and feel not the slightest remorse when they see their | to his men and women friends gave him no uneasiness, and 


adversary lying dead before them. 


They take pleasure in | he could watch him receiving their caresses without a qualm, 


killing any small, helpless thing below them in animal | He knew, or thought he knew, human nature, and he believed 
rank. Yet towards the children of the higher race their | itto be bad. He was pleased enough with any notice that came 


forbearance is endless. 


After any successful piece of | his way, but he always contrived to give an impression that 
deceit—travelling in railway trains when forbidden to go | he was not deceived by it. 


There could be no doubt that hig 


on a journey, or creeping behind hedges that they may friendship made him happy. His whole manner changed for 


accompany their masters upon a forbidden walk—they show | the brighter when in the collie’s presence. 


But he was for all 


signs of extraordinary contentment and pleasure. On the | that a bad companion for the object of his devotion. Civil, 


other hand, a really clever and devoted dog will strain every 
mental faculty that he may enter into the mood of his 
master, and be able to show him sympathy and resign himself 
to his master’s will, and, when his master’s actions are 


dictated by temper or caprice, will forgive him till seventy 
times seven. 
On the whole, dogs are of course highly courageous 
animals; but individuals among them have timid idiosyn- 
crasies, which alone they seem unable to control; yet'anxiety 
for the safety of a master or mistress will supply them 
with moral force to keep down physical fear. The 
present writer can vouch for the fact that a dog 
who all his life had exhibited an extreme and ridiculous 
terror of cattle, refusing to go through a field in which he 
could see a few cows, and insisting on making long detours to 
avoid going near them, one day saw from a distance that his 
mistress was being chased by a cow, who finally knocked her 
down. He rushed to her aid, and by the time some labourers 
could get to the field the animal was not only driven off, but 
severely torn and injured. That dcgs prefer to meet death 
with their masters rather than to save their lives alone is a 
fact too well known to need insisting on. 
What would a dog be like who, having always lived among 
men, and possessing a highly trained intellect and a great 
natural predilection for the comforts of civilisation and 
the luxuries of indoor life, disbelieved in man? Such dogs 
are rare, but the present writer is certain that he has 
known one. His life was a tragedy. Morals he had 
none.. Yet even in him one saw the germ of a better 
nature, which might have developed if he could -but 
have worshipped man, if the circumstances of his early 
youth had not rendered him a confirmed ‘and cynical sceptic. 
He was a rough-haired English terrier—if he. was any- 
thing—with a constitutional tendency to be stout. He was 
very clever, and his comprehension of language seemed at 
times almost uncanny. So far as the present writer, who 
owned him ‘during the last years of his life, could trace 
his history, he grew up in what is called a good position, 
—that is, he belonged to a gentleman who lived in the 
country and had many servants. So far as it was possible 
to make out from the dog himself, even his earliest youth 
was not happy. The sight of a whip or the sound of a 
loud voice upset his nerves tothe end. In early middle life 
he was given away to the butler. A dog given away into a 
different social rayk is seldom very happy. The poor little 
fellow, chained in a kennel and roughly used in the house, was 
wretched. His distrust of men was confirmed. He had no 
pleasures except those of the plate. After a year or two his 
circumstances changed again. He was made over to the 
writer, who pitied him. “‘ Pig’ is his name, and it describes 
him,” said the butler; and certainly in all his troubles, both 
mental and physical, ‘ Piggie’s’ appetite never failed. 
It took him a year to understand that dogs going in or 
out of a door held open for them have no occasion to 
apprehend a kick. He learned at last to lose all fear of his 
human acquaintance, but he never cared much about any one 
of them. In his new home he found a collie, who at first 
resented his intrusion; but ‘Piggie’ acted a meek and un- 
resentful part, so the big dog soon gave up bullying him, 
and the two became great friends. That is, ‘Piggie’ gave to 
him all the devotion he could not give to man, and the collie 
returned him toleration. The friends were seldom apart, for 


‘Piggie’ could not bear the collie out of his sight. They 
played together, hunted together, basked together in the 


and even servile, to every member of the household he lived 
in, he occasionally bit insignificant strangers, such as errand. 
boys, for no sort of reason. The complaints of the latter 
were at first entirely disbelieved in the face of ‘ Piggie’s’ bland 
countenance and wagging tail. Also he took the larger dog 
out poaching on dark afternoons, and taught him to jump 
out from behind a door or gate and startle nervous people by 
barking in a rude way. It always seemed as if ‘ Piggie’ had 
something to do with the final exile of the collie, who, having 
got rather out of hand under ‘ Piggie’s’ influence, expressed a 
dislike, which he had for a long time suppressed and kept 
within civil bounds, to a neighbour against whom he hada 
grudge. Like most collies, he could not forgive,—and like 
many men, neither could the neighbour. Tho quarrel 
went too far to be patched up, and the less important of 
the parties concerned had to leave the parish. When 
he went away—to an excellent home—his human friends 
sorrowed, but ‘Piggie’ broke his heart. Never any more did 
he go barking forth to chase birds upon the lawn, nor hunt a 
rabbit in the adjoining field. He seldom moved ten yards 
outside the house, and never again showed the slightest 
interest in anything but his dinner. He simply moped and 
grew fat. Now and then some one would persuade him to go 
for a short walk. On one such occasion he was left for a 
few minutes outside a house, and took the opportunity to kill 
eleven ducks. It was thought that sorrow had begun to un- 
hinge his mind. One day a retriever came to replace the collie, 
and it was hoped that‘ Piggie’ might be roused from his apathy, 
and once more nourish his soul by friendship. Ee was roused, 
indeed, but only toa bitter hatred. . If the new dog passed 
him, he would always snarl and generally snap. But retrievers 
are good-natured, and slow at the uptake; the newcomer 
refused every day to accept the challenge, backed away from 
the small white fury as a man might back from a bursting 
soda-water bottle, and for several months took no vengeance 
for many sharp bites. The family ceased to feel anxiety 
about a scene which never came to anything ; and though the 
little dog lived chiefly in the house and the big one chiefly 
outside, they met at will. Suddenly one day the retriever 
turned, and poor little ‘ Piggie,’ too fat to be in a condition to 
fight, never recovered from his wounds. So he died out of 
mistaken loyalty. His whole life and character were ruined 
by misanthropy; and after all, it was not his own fault. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY: ITS PLACE IN 
OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR."’] 

Srr,—A Liberal Government is now in power, and we are 
assured that one of its first undertakings will be a 
measure to revise the education settlement of 1902. We are 
further given to understand that the revision will consist 
of two acts,—the giving the preponderance on boards of 
management in the non-provided schools to elected members, 
and the abolition of the religious “test” for teachers. 
It needs no demonstration that if these proposals are carried 
into law, Churchmen will no longer have a warrant that their 
own faith is being taught to their own children in what they 
have been accustomed to regard as their own schools. I do 
not want at this moment to criticise the justice of these pro- 





afternoon sun, and slept together in front of the hall fire. 


posals, but to ask your readers to consider what would have 
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to be done, in the event of their being carried, to protect the 
interests of religious education, 

I would suggest that if this new Bill, advocated by Noncon- 
formists in the name of what seems to me a somewhat abstract 
justice, is not to work injustice of a very real and concrete 
sort upon Churchmen, it must contain a third clause which 
shall safeguard the teaching of the Church of England 
formularies in the schools whose trust-deeds require such 
teaching ; and then, to keep the balance true, it may be thought 
well to supplement the present Conscience Clause by a proviso 
for the instruction of the children of Nonconformists in the 
principles of their own Communions, thereby removing what 
in most of the country parishes in England has for long been 
a very real and keenly felt grievance. 

Whether any of these proposals will be made, or whether, 
if made, they will be carried, I have not the skill to prophesy ; 
put the forecast may supply us with a model of whut, if it is 
thought possible for Church schools, should be possible also 
in those provided by the State. If “formularies distinctive 
of a denomination” may be prescribed in one type of school, 
why may they not be prescribed in another?” Why should 
Churchmen, because they have not taken the law into their 
own hands, and refused to pay their rates, receive no 
consideration when they, for their part, ask for the redress of a 
grievance by the removal of the Cowper-Temple Clause ? 
The grievance is that in the State schools their children are 
taught a religion which is really the religion of nobody, if it 
is a religion at all. But, of course, the Cowper-Temple Clause 
presses as hardly on the orthodox Nonconformists; and I 
have no doubt that when their political conscience is satisfied 
that the Church of England is receiving no special considera- 
tion from the State, but rather the reverse, their religious 
consciences will join with ours in asking for the removal of 
the religious disability. 

I suggested recently in a letier to the Times that the case 
would be met by the authorisation by the State of both the 
Church of England Catechism and the Free Church Cate- 
chism, and to these I gladly add, at Dr. Rigg’s suggestion, 
that of the Wesleyan Methodists. As an alternative to this 
policy, I ventured to suggest that both parties should compro- 
mise on the Catechism of the Prayer-books of King Edward and 
Queen Elizabeth,—z.e., our present Church Catechism without 
the final section explanatory of the Sacraments. A friend 
meets this with the counter-suggestion that both parties 
should compromise upon the Free Church Catechism. 
Speaking simply for myself, I have no hesitation in saying 
that if the only alternative were secular education, I would 
consent, subject to a few modifications, such as would 
also be necessary if Cranmer’s Catechism were adopted,—e.g., 
the omission of the reference to god-parents. But the two 

suggestions do not seem to me equally fair; because while the 
ancestors of our Nonconformists to-day were content to use 
Cranmer’s Catechism, and many generations of Englishmen 
have felt the sterling sense of its appeal, and the fine rhythm 
of its sentences, the Free Church Catechism comes to us with 
no such prestige ; and while we may admire the skill with 
which it is drawn, we should wish our children to come 
under the influence of a formula of tried efficacy. But I 
recognise that the adoption of either Catechism alone would, 
in the present state of opinion, be impracticable. The 
alternatives are that both should be authorised, or a 
third compounded of both. Attention has recently been 
drawn to a Catechism used in Jamaica, which is just such a 
compound, and is said to work well, and I do not doubt that 
such a Conference as met, not long ago, to discuss points of 
difference between Churchmen and Nonconformists, could 
agree upon a similar Catechism which would incorporate what 
both parties consider necessary to be taught to children 
of tender age. We ought all to recognise that while 
“undenominationalism” is a fond thing, vainly invented, 
“fundamental Christianity” is neither vain nor fond.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 
H. C. Beecuina. 

Westminster Abbey. 


P.S.—I may be allowed to mention that the Jamaica 
Catechism can be procured of Messrs. Aston W. Gardner 
and Co., 28 St. Bride Street. 


[We have dealt with Canon Beeching’s suggestions else- 
where.—Eb. Spectator] 








THE EDUCATION DIFFICULTY: A SUGGESTED 
SOLUTION. 

[To tae Eprtor oF tae “ SPectaTor.”] 
Srr,—According to present appearances, the Liberal party 
will soon be called upon to declare how much they will retain 
and how much they propose to rescind of the Conservative 
legislation of the last few years; and with reference to no 
measure does a more difficult problem await them than the 
Education Act of 1902. The essential defect of that measure 
was that, on a question which required the most careful con- 
sideration and regard for the conscientious convictions of a 
large body of English citizens, no such regard was shown. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that the Liberal party, should they 
come into power, will not fall into the same error on the 
opposite side. It would be disastrous, as well as unjust, 
merely to substitute the “passively resisting ” Churchman for 
the “ passively resisting” Nonconformist. The often derided 
“ Nonconformist Conscience” is a genuine thing, and is 
entitled to be heard in such a question as this; but it is 
bound to remember that there is an “ Anglican Conscience ” 
also which has both its duties and its rights. The 
problem before us is how to give to’ the children of 
our people that kind of education which thoughtful 
citizens of all Churches or of no Church require, without 
taxing A for the inculcation of religious doctrines which 
are dear to B, but which A believes to be untrue, or even 
dangerous. Is not the obvious solution of this problem 
afforded by the separation, financially, of. secular from 
religious teaching; making the former a charge binding on 
all citizens, and leaving the latter to the generosity of 
individuals? In our present system of education, religious 
teaching occupies as a rule about a twelfth part of the school 
day, half-an-hour out of six hours. Then let the payment of 
the teacher, so far as it is provided out of the rates, be 
divided in the same proportion. If an Education-rate of one 
shilling is about to be levied, let elevenpence of that rate be 
compulsory, and let this be applied solely to secular 
education. Let it be stated on the demand-note that an 
additional penny applicable to religious education is a volun- 
tary rate, which no one need pay if he objects toit. If in 
any parish payment of the voluntary rate is universally 
refused, that must be taken as evidence that a purely secular 
education satisfies the requirements of the parishioners. 
You, Mr. Editor, would probably agree with me in thinking 
that they are making a terrible mistake ; but let them have 
their way. After all, that is only what we shall come to ull 
over England if the present strife between the Churches 
continues unabated. In the majority of parishes, however, 
it will be found that there are some, probably many, 
parishioners who wish for religious education in the schools. 
If they are willing to make up the required quota of one- 
twelfth, let them have a pretty free hand in deciding what is 
to be the nature of the religious instruction given and by 
whom it shall be imparted. If you will allow me, I will in 
another letter develop my idea a little further, and show how 
the scheme would work in different parishes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuos. HopGKIN. 
Barmoor Castle, Beal, Northumberland. 





MR. BALFOUR AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpectTaTor.’’] 
S1r,—Unionist Free-traders have owed so much to the 
Spectator all throngh the Fiscal controversy that none of 
them can differ from it except with the greatest reluctance. 
But I think there must be a good many of us who find it 
very difficult to accept your view that Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour are, for practical and electoral purposes, the 
same person under different names, and that the duty of the 
man who cares about Free-trade is to vote against each of 
them with equal and impartial decision,—to vote, in fact, for 
the Liberal candidate except in the rare cases where there is 
a Unionist Free-trader in the field. 

This is, I think, a fair statement of the advice you give us. 
Now, of course, some of us would urge against it that Free-trade 
was not the be-all and end-all of our political existence, and that 
such questions as the maintenance of the Union, education, 
Imperial defence, and others had some-claim to consideration. 
But I myself would not press any argument of that kind, for I 
am substantially in agreement with you that it is Free-trade 
versus Protection which will be the one issue superseding all 
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others at the General Election. Butit is just because Free-trade 
is the issue on which we join battle that I venture, with much 
respect, to disagree with your advice. Nothing, it seems to me, 
would be more disastrous to Free-trade than to commit it, as you 
wish to commit it, to the sole guardianship of one political party. 
A sound foreign policy and a sound Imperial policy are at this 
moment far more assured possessions of the nation than they 
would have been if Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey had gone 
over to the Unionist party during the Boer War. The Union 
with Ireland would be in no danger at all if Mr. Gladstone kad 
died before 1892 and the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Cham- 
berlain had rejoined the Liberal party. In the same way, the real 
danger to Free-trade will begin when everybody who supports it 
has gone over to the Liberals. 

I must not ask you to let me discuss Mr. Balfour’s speech, 
though I think you do it a great deal less than justice. It is 
surely a mistake, for instance, to say that in alluding to the 
general tariffs of Holland and India he “did not explain that in 
the case of India the general tariff is for revenue purposes 
only ” (Spectator, December 23rd, p. 1074). He expressly 
mentioned that these tariffs were ‘“non-Protective.” The words 
are: “if you have a non-Protective tariff such as India has, 
or such as Holland has.” But that is a detail. What is not 
a detail is that you find the whole speech a move towards Mr. 
Chamberlain, and not away from him. It is here that I respect- 
fully, and rather amazedly, protest. I pass over your doctrine 
that nothing could be satisfactory to us except an express dis- 
ayowal of Mr. Chamberlain. Has it ever been the practice for 
leaders, when confronted with inconvenient exuberances on the 
part of important colleagues, to give the public all their feelings 
on the subject? Did Mr. Gladstone ever expressly condemn Mr. 
Chamberlain and his “unauthorised programme” in 1885? Surely 
the established custom is to balance a civil reference to the 
exuberant colleague by an eloquent silence as to the matter of 
his exuberance. And that, it seems to me, is in substance exactly 
what Mr. Balfour did at Leeds. 

I think you hardly make fair allowance for the difficulties of 
Mr. Balfour’s position, He can scarcely be blamed for wishing 
to hold his party together. The large majority of that party 
appears to be Protectionist. In these circumstances, he makes 
a deliberate pronouncement of Fiscal policy, in which he states 
that he belongs to the Free-trade and not to the Protectionist 
section of his party; that the pistol of Retaliation with which he 
wishes to arm the country is one which it would be a confession 
of failure to have to fire; that “a general tariff is outside the 
scope of the fiscal reform” he is proposing; and that, though 
he is in favour of Preference, he would like enthusiasts about 
that policy to remember that as things are we give the Colonies 
“the whole maritime and most of the military defence practically 
for nothing,” and therefore, before we go further, we have a right 
to know very definitely, “first, what the Colonies have to ask, 
and secondly, what the Colonies are prepared to concede.” 

Well, all this is not exactly Free-trade in our sense of the 
word. And it is true that the speech contains a couple of 
flourishes evidently intended for Protectionist consumption,— 
one in ridicule of the Cobden Club, and the other in laudation of 
Mr. Chamberlain. But it would be hard to grudge this sort of 
consolation to the Tariff Reformers when they get so very little 
else. After all, they have pinned their faith to the doctrine that 
in Protection lies the only way of economic salvation. Mr. 
Balfour, on the other hand, says not one syllable of sympathy 
with this creed, and not only separates himself from the Pro- 
tectionist wing of his party, but declares that Protection is “alien 
in its very essence and spirit to the Imperial idea.” And I confess 
that. I should have thought it was clear that all the serious and 
thoughtful part of the speech is an earnest attempt to stem the 
Protectionist current which is running so strongly in the Conserva- 
tive party. In that case the question we have to ask is whether 
that attempt is not one in which we Unionist Free-traders ought to 
co-operate. I venture to urge that we ought, both because we 
are Unionists and because we are Free-traders. It is not nearly 
so important to the cause of Free-trade that there should be an 
immense Liberal majority in the next Parliament. as that the 
Conservative minority should include a hundred, or if possible 
two hundred, Members who have sworn no allegiance to Mr. 
Chamberlain, and whose presence would deter the leaders from 
raising the issue of Protection, because with them in the House 
it would be the least likely of all issues to unite the Opposition. 
If this be so, how ought we to vote? In favour of a Unionist 
Free-trader, of course, wherever we can find one, and against a 
supporter of Mr. Chamberlain, whoever be his opponent; but 
where the contest is between a Liberal and a follower of Mr. 
Balfour, surely we may vote unhesitatingly for the latter, pro- 
vided he will declare that he is not a supporter of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, accepts his leader’s decision against a general tariff, and will 
not vote for any measure or resolution tending to establish one. 


—I an, Sir, &c., JOHN CO. BarILey. 

20 Egerton Gardens, S.W., Dec. 27th. 

[We are somewhat bewildered by Mr. Bailey when he asks 
us to support a policy which we have preached without 
ceasing for the last two years,—namely, that it is the duty of 
Unionist Free-traders to remain Unionists and not to join 
the Liberals, because only in that way can they prevent the 
great calamity of Protection and Free-trade becoming perma- 
nently the dividing-line between the two parties. We have 
repeatedly refused to join the Liberal party, and are 
determined to temain Unionist Free-traders, and soon as 








ory 
the opportunity offers to take our share in reconstructing the 


Unionist party on a Free-trade basis. But because we are 
Unionist Free-traders, and intend to remain so, we do not 
mean to vote for Protection. We mean to ake our Free. 
trade views effective, though the sacrifice be never so dis. 
agreeable. When a Free-trader is opposed by an anti-Free. 
trader we mean to support the Free-trader, even though he 
be a Liberal. Mr. Bailey seems to imagine that by voting for 
a Liberal at one General Election you instantly become a 
Liberal. “We know of no such law of transformation. Thera 
were thousands of Liberals who in 1900 voted, and rightly 
voted, against Pro-Boer candidates and for Unionists. This 
did not make them Unionists, They wanted, however, to give 
their party a lesson, and they gave it. We desire to give our 
party a similar lesson in regard to Chamberlainism; and, unless 
we are mistaken, it will be given, and with results which will 
ultimately enable Unionist Free-traders to be again conform- 
ing, and not as now nonconforming, members of their party, 
Unless men are occasionally prepared to read their parties 
such lessons the party system becomes a degrading slavery. 
As to Mr. Balfour, has Mr. Bailey forgotten the history of 
the past two and a half years? Has he forgotten, for example, 
how Mr. Balfour said at Edinburgh that even if his party 
adopted the most extreme form of Protection he would not 
abate any of his zeal or earnestness in its support, though he 
added that it might not be possible for him to continue its 
leader? Apart from this, however, we are willing to admit 
that Unionist Free-traders will be justified in voting for 
any Unionist candidate, and should indeed vote for such 
candidate, who will give a clear and straightforward repudia- 
tion of the Chamberlain policy, and will pledge himself to 
oppose that policy with all the power at his command. Will 
Mr. Balfour give such a pledge? We suggest that Mr. Bailey 
should attempt to obtain it. If he succeeds, he will have 
achieved something which will entitle him to the gratitude 
of all Unionist Free-traders. If he fails, how can he, on his own 
showing, continue to support Mr. Balfour? —Ep. Spectator.] 





REDISTRIBUTION. 
[To Tue EpiTor or THE “ SrEcTATOR.” | 
Srr,—You are unsparing in your condemnation of Mr. 
Balfour for not having cut down Irish representation by 
thirty votes. If it was his duty to do this, it must be 
equally that of the present Radical Government which you 
so ardently support. Do you think it in the least likely that 
they will do it ?—I am, Sir, &c., ©. Dutton, Colonel. 

The Gloucester Club, Gloucester. 

[The present Government, though they are pledged not 
to introduce Home-rule legislation in the next Parliament, 
do not profess and cull themselves Unionist, nor are they 
pledged to do their utmost to support the Union. As 
Unionists we are, of course, opposed to them on this ground, 
and any ardour we may have shown in their support is 
due to the fact that they stand between the country and 
the adoption of a policy which would ruin the nation and the 
Empire. But though we do not suppose for a moment that 
they will carry out the duty which Mr. Balfour neglected and 
which they do not regard as a duty, we are satisfied that they 
are not going to carry Home-rule, and therefore we hold that 
the country can quite safely use them as a bulwark against the 
imminent peril of Protection. It would be folly to let our- 
selves be frightened out of using this bulwark because the 
Liberals will not also do what Mr. Balfour would not do,—z.e., 
do justice to England and reduce the over-representation of 
Ireland. It appears that we are to have the over-representa- 
tion of Ireland in any case. That being so, we would far 
rather have it plus Free-trade than plus Protection.—ED. 
Spectator. ] 


UNIONISTS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
[To tne Epiror oF THE “ Spectaror.’’| 
S1r,—Mr. Balfour after many years of power has left Home- 
rule over-represented by thirty seats. Such has been his 
betrayal of Unionism, and above all of Irish Unionists, who 
foolishly believed in him. As you too truly write, he “had no 
real wish to reduce the Irish representation, believing that on 
the education question it would be useful to him to have as 
large an Irish vote as possible, and also that a large Irish vote 
would be a thorn in the flesh of his opponents in the next 
Parliament” (Spectator, December 16th, p. 1023), and as your 
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correspondent “F. R. S.” in the same issue argues:— 
If Home-rule is ever carried it will be through his 
failure to make it impossible by reducing its represen- 
tation ‘to its, just proportion. The present Government 
are pledged ndt to bring forward a Home-rule Bill in the 
next Parliament, and it is evident that the larger their 
majority the less pressure will Mr. Balfour's Home-rale allies 
be able to bring to bear upon them. It is not, then, easy to 
gee why Liberal Unionists should not support them,—and will 
Trish Unionists suffer themselves to be befooled by the bogey 
of Home-rule by instalments? If the Government go that 
way, they will be but treading in Mr. Balfour's footsteps. Let 
each proposal be examined on its merits, and without pre- 
judice, and whenever Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman brings 
ina Bill to set up a Dublin Parliament, then, and not till then, 
let all Unionists join their forces against him. Meanwhile, to 
support the Government against Mr. Redmond’s eighty-five 
votes is vital to Irish Unionists; in fact, the breath of their 
nostrils. —I am, Sir, &c., An OLD CROMWELLIAN. 





HOME-RULE AND PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ Sprctator.”’] 
Srr,—I would invite believers in the party system of govern- 
ment us perpetual and universal to mark what is now before 
them. Of those among the leading Liberals who voted for 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bills, Mr. Morley alone seems to 
be firm in the faith, and he is accordingly translated from 
Ireland to India. The rest either renounce Home-rule or are 
manifestly seeking to get rid of it by indefinite postponement. 
Not one of them evidently would now vote for Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure giving Ireland a Parliament of her own and full 
representation in the British Parliament besides. The natural 
surmise is that in voting for a measure so manifestly inde- 
fensible, not to say insane, and so threatening to the unity 
of the nation, they bowed to the influence of party. Our 
Canadian Parliament, professedly loyal, has twice passed 
resolutions of sympathy with the Home-rule movement, of 
the tendency of which to endanger the integrity of the 
United Kingdom its Members must be aware. Here again 
you have party, fishing for the Irish vote.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto. GOLDWIN SMITH. 





ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 
L[To tue Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—One cannot move long in German circles without the 
question of Anglo-German relations being raised. After 
reading Prince Bitlow’s first speech and the comments of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, I tried to explain my standpoint to a 
German acquaintance. “ What good could such a speech 
possibly do? It reveals an essential ignorance of the British 
character, and is merely calculated to embarrass the new Liberal 
Government, and to close the mouths of us Germanophils, 
who, bent as we are upon stopping this wretched Press 
campaign, are equally resolved not to earn the reputation of 
Little Englanders or preachers of peace at any price.” Two 
days later I showed him your article on “A Better Under- 
standing with Germany.” His comment was roughly as 
follows: “If the writer had aimed at prolonging the Verstim- 
mung which exists between the two nations, he could not have 
gone better to work than by dictating terms on which England 
would accept our friendship, and by favouring the Socialist 
party,—the béte noire of William II, and his Government.” 
The same day I read a leading article in the Neues Wiener 
Tagblatt, which maintained that English journals have been 
preaching for months past Germaniam esse delendam,—the 
very phrase which the Spectator employed (mutatis mutandis) 
to describe the German attitude towards Britain. 

What better example could be adduced of the vicious circle m 
which such national misunderstandings move? And what pro- 
gress can we expect towards better relations so long as each 
country extols its own purity at the expense of its neighbour's 
Satanic designs? We are at one in desiring better relations 
between Germany and Great Britain. ‘The “question remains 
whether this cause is likely to be furthered by strictures on the 
present German Government. It may or it may not be desirable 
that the ideals advocated by Herr Bebel should gain in political 
influence; but if we make advances to a politically barren party 
like Social Democracy, we need not expect much sympathy or 
cordiality from Prince Biilow or the powers that be. ‘They might 
indeed reflect upon the inconsistency of those who repelled the 
advances of Berlin in order to preach alliance with a still 
autocratic Petersburg. 



























































The real remedy is very simple. When we advertise the 
integrity of British aims we may sin against good taste, but at 
least do no further harm. But unless we are to exclude from 
matters of foreign policy the rules of conduct binding in polite 
society, we must surely credit the German Government with a 
similar honesty of purpose. And yet one of our leading reviews 
calmly repeats charges against Prince Biilow in the face of 
explicit denials, and seriously asserts that President Roosevelt’s 
message to William II. was a practical joke! Almost fifty years 
ago Bismarck w rote as follows:—“ So far as foreign countries are 
concerned, England and its inhabitants alone have won my 
sympathy, and ‘Tam not yet free from it; but the people will not 
let themselves be loved. England grudges us every chance of 
maritime development, whether mercantile or naval, and is jealous 
of our industries.” ‘These words of his great forerunner might 
with perfect truth be put in the mouth of the present German 
Chancellor. 

As ever, there have been mistakes on both sides. So far as 
Morocco is concerned, Germany’s fault lies in her silence at the 
time of the Anglo-French Agreement and in her “afterthought 
policy” of last spring, when the Russian defeat at Mukden 
tempted her to exercise pressure, on lines which Prince Bilow 
had repudiated a year before. But that Germany’s intervention 
in Morocco was in all circumstances unjustifiable and aggres- 
sive is surely an untenable position. As one of the signatories 
of the Madrid Conference, Germany has as much right to be 
consulted as any other Power; and to treat Abd-ul-Aziz as an 
independent Sovereign is no more than his due. A statistical 
comparison of Germany’s interests in Morocco with those of other 
Powers is quite irrelevant. ‘he question is whether she has or 
has not interests there. No one can deny that she has, and it is 
for her, not for us, to decide what steps are worth taking to 
defend them. If we had as large and rapidly growing a population 
as Germany, and as striking a lack of Colonial outlets for it, 
we too should watch with jealous alarm any process by which 
“the territories still open to free competition (die noch 
freien Gebiete in dev Welt) were further reduced in extent.” 
In short, German methods of procedure show a sad lack 
of perception for the fine sensibilities of our French neigh- 
bours, and for the somewhat haughty British “ common- 
sense.” But, on the other hand, the endless talk of the past two 
months has had one good effect. Prince Biilow has officially 
declared in the Reichstag that Germany desires “no territorial 
acquisition” in Morocco. In demanding “consideration for our 
political relations to Morocco as an independent State, considera- 
tion for our equal economic rights in Morocco,” he merely asks 
what France has virtually conceded by consenting to tho 
Algeciras Conference, and what is not incompatible with her 
paramount interests on;the Algerian frontier. Germany, then, 
stands committed to a policy of peace, for war would be mere 
folly so long as she refrains from territorial ambitions. 

As to the German Government’s alleged hostility towards Great 
Britain, we cannot ignore the words used by Prince Biilow in the 
Reichstag on December 14th. “It is untrue,” he said, “ that we 
ever had aggressive designs against England; it is untrue that 
the German naval armaments have the slightest aggressive 
character against England,’ &c. Nothing could be more em- 
phatic than this, and if we refuse to meet him half-way, we place 
ourselves hopelessly in the wrong. Surely we can be friendly 
without being gulled; surely being watchful and efficient does 
not involve being offensive. 

Our foreign policy, to be successful, must be continuous; but 
it must also be progressive; when it ceases to advance, it is 
already beginning to lose ground. The Japanese Alliance and 
the entente cordiale, brilliant achievements as they are, are not 
enough; they must be supplemented by an understanding with 
Germany. Last September I ventured to urge that this was a 
necessary sequel to the entente with France; and the Matin 
revelations a month later only served to show the dangers to 
European peace which Anglo-German rivalry involves. Now 
that Russia is weakened by internal troubles, Anglo-German 
relations form the pivot of the European situation. Morocco 
alone presents dangers enough; but at a time when the whole 
Turkish question may be raised at any moment in an acute form, 
and when the political outlook in Austria-Hungary is still so 
uncertain, it is more essential than ever that Great Britain and 
Germany should go hand-in-hand. 

To those who doubt the Kaiser’s love of peace, I would merely 
point to his action during the Boer War. Never was there a 
more favourable moment for a hostile coalition led by Germany ; 
yet so far from yielding to Pan-German suggestions, William LI. 
braved intense unpopularity at home by refusing to receive the 
Boer leaders. Nor have we a shadow of proof that he intends to 
take advantage of Russia’s weakness for aggressive action against 
France. If he shows any signof this intention, we shall know how 
to act, and we are, it is to be hoped, ready for action. Till then, 
common deceney forbids us to credit him with unworthy motives, 
which are rendered improbable by the whole history of his reign. 


—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. SETON- WATSON. 
Vienna. 


[We have every desire to live on good terms with Germany, 
but our able correspondent does not seem to us to throw any 
light upon how we are to obtain a guarantee that Germany 
will not once more endanger the peace of the whole world by 
menaces such as she employed against France last summer. 
The obtaining of such a guarantee is the crux of the whole ques- 
tion. Aguin, we cannot assent to the view that we must not 
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sympathise with Liberal ideas and statesmen of Liberal prin- 
ciples in Germany because the German Government dislike 
them. Surely the Social Democrats do not cease to be Germans 
because they follow Herr Bebel. It seems to us, also, that 
the fact that the German Government at the last moment 
refrained from attacking France was due to our maintaining 
a watchful attitude towards Germany. Had the German 
Government felt sure that we were their friends in any case, 
and that there was no risk of incurring our enmity, is it not 
highly probable that they would have seized so favourable an 
opportunity for ridding themselves of all further anxiety on 
their Western borders? The pressing danger of Europe at 
this moment is an irresponsible and uncontrolled Germany. 

, But Germany will be less, not more, amenable to control if 
we fling ourselves at her head and vow eternal friendship. 
While Russia is politically a negligible quantity Britain must 
supply the weight required to keep Europe in equilibrium, 
and therefore at peace.—Ep. Spectator.] 





C 
THE SULTAN “4 THE POWERS. 
[To rue Epes: Of ‘ks ‘Sexcraron." | 

S1r,—The facts as to the Khailifztc are briefly as follows. It 
is an article of faith throughout the world of Islam that the 
Khalif must belong to the Arab tribe of the Koreish,— 
Mohammed’s tribe. The text-book of the University of Cairo 
—the principal seat of learning in the world of Islam— 
says :— 

“Tt is a condition that the Khalif be of the Koreish tribe. 
All accept this except the Kawidrij [sect] and some of the 
Mutazilites [a freethinking sect]. We all say withthe Prophet : 
‘Let the Khalif be of the Koreish.’..... It is therefore 
unquestionably established that the Khalif must be of the 
Koreish.” 


The Delhi text-book of Islamic law says :— 


Mle is a necessary condition that the Khalif be of the Koreish 
tribe.” 

Ibn Khaldun, Grand Mufti of Egypt—the most erudite 
doctor and one of the most authoritative names in the realm 
of Islam—declares that “it is the unanimous opinion of the 
ancient doctors” that the Khalif must be of the Koreish 
tribe, and he quotes from the Sahih the following saying of 
the Prophet: “Let not the authority depart out of the 
Koreish tribe” (Proleg., pp. 387-97). 

The Shiytes insist, in addition, that the Khalif must be a de- 
scendant of the Prophet. But all orthodox Mohammedans 
believe that the Khalif must be an Arab of the Prophet’s tribe. 

The Khalif was originally intended to be the spiritual and 
temporal ruler of the whole Mohammedan world. That dream 
was shattered by the battle of Zab in A.D. 750, when the 
Omeyyad army was destroyed by the Abbaside chief, who pro- 
claimed himself Khalif. From that time there has been no single 
Khalif acknowledged as such throughout the Mohammedan 
world. 

But Islam is primarily a religion, and its civil institutions and 
laws all rest on the Sacred Law for their basis and sanction. 
While the Khalif was at once temporal and spiritual ruler his 
seal impressed a spiritual character on all his temporal acts. But 
when Mohammedan dynasties were founded in different parts of 
the world by conquerors who were not even Arabs, still less of the 
Koreish tribe, it became necessary that the political acts of 
the ruler should be sanctioned by an authorised organ of the 
spiritual power. This authoritative organ in Turkey is the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, without whose fetva no political act of the 
Sultan has the slightest validity in the eyes of orthodox 
Mohammedans. The Sultan cannot make or accept a declaration 
of war without a fetva from the Sheikh-ul-Islam. The present 
Sultan’s two predecessors could not have been deposed without 
the Sheikh’s fetva. 

The temporal power of the Khalifs was destroyed in A.D. 1258 
by Houlakon Khan, son of Genghis Khan. The syiritual 
attributes of the office survived nominally till 1516 in the 
descendants of the Fatimite Khalifs resident in Egypt. The 
Khalifate was then practically abolished by the Ottoman con- 
queror of Egypt, Selim I., and has been in abeyance ever since. 
It was not in the power of the puppet who then claimed the title 
to give it “by cession” or otherwise to Selim or any other 
claimant. For not only must the Khalif be of the Koreish 
tribe, but he must be freely elected in addition. If the 
Sultan were Khalif he would need no Sheikh-ul-Islam to 
give spiritual sanction to his legislative and political acts. 
But every Sultan since Selim has been obliged to have a 
Sheikh-ul-Islam. Moreover, the Ottoman Sultans have never 
been acknowledged as Khalifs by any other Mohammedan rulers : 
not by the Great Moguls, or Shahs of Persia, or Amirs of 
Afghanistan, or in any of the khanates of Central Asia, And to 
this day the Emperor of Morocco styles the Ottoman Sultan 
contemptuously “ the Sheikh of Stamboul”; and the Arabs have 


The “ freedom” which the law of Islam gives to non-Mussulmang 
is, in fact, a cruel slavery. ‘They pay a yearly tax for permission 
to live. Their evidence is not allowed against a Muslim jn 
criminal cases. They are not allowed to possess arms, They 
cannot serve in the Army or Navy, yet every Christian is forced 
from the time he is three months old to pay for a substitute 
And it is death for a Mohammedan to change his religion, and for 
a Christian to convert him. In a word, Christians can neyer 
become citizens of 2 Mussulman State, and are in fact treated as 
outlaws. 

I was quite right about the law of coercion in regard to the 
Sultan, but cannot trespass on your space to prove my accuracy, 
The incident given by your correspondent in the Spectator of 
December 16th is irrelevant. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
4 Beaufort Gardens, 8.W. 
[We have allowed Canon MacColl his right of reply, but 
cannot continue this controversy.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


Maicoitm MacCotz. 





WANTED, A HEALTH CONSCIENCE. 

(To rue Epiror or Tuk “SeEcraToR.” | 
S1r,—Most evolutionists believe that the moral sense hag 
been the last mental faculty to appear, and that even within 
historical times it has undergone a marked accentuation in 
all civilised nations. There is strong evidence that the moral 
sense is undergoing still further evolution, and that it is now 
operating in regard to matters of which it took no cognisance 
even a hundred years ago. 


I need only mention, as proof of this, the present feelings of 

society about slavery, slum life, and the treatment of animals, 
and point to the general strenuousness of life nowadays, 
Religion, jurisprudence, and social effort have always appealed to 
the sanctions of the moral sense, with enormous benefit to man- 
kind. There has been no successful movement for man’s good of 
any importance without a moral force as its driving-wheel. A 
question of supreme importance that I have never seen adequately 
treated arises out of this fact: How can this driving-wheel be 
applied to the great modern health problem? On a man’s 
general and brain health depend his happiness, his power of 
work, his thinking, his feeling, and his conduct. On the health 
of a community depend its efficiency, its social force, its 
morality, and its power of further evolution. 
The health conditions of our modern life among vast classes 
are notoriously faulty. Misery, sin, immorality, and de- 
generation, mental and bodily, manifestly result from this. 
Efforts have been made in all directions within the past fifty 
years to remedy these faults of health. Many Acts of Parliament 
have been passed, while local: organisations, official and unpaid, 
are working for health in all civilised countries with much effect. 
Medicine and surgery, and the sciences on which they are founded, 
have lately made such advances that they undoubtedly could 
ameliorate the health of men and women if there was a moral 
force in society to compel the practical application of our existing 
knowledge. No doubt in the public mind there are the beginnings 
of a tremendously important change of view in regard to disease. 
The assumption that disease is not inevitable is being slowly 
realised. Some of the most thoughtful among us are getting, not 
merely dissatisfied, but self-reproachful as to the health condition 
of so many of our people. An extension of the moral sense is 
clearly taking place in this direction. A deep feeling of duty 
is arising in regard to health. A conviction of health sin 
is growing, and a yearning for health righteousness is setting 
in. We all know that most things only get well done when a 
sense of duty comes in. Conscience is the great monitor against 
neglected duty. A health conscience is being created which, if 
it strengthens, will certainly do great things for humanity. 

To recognise this as a fact, to tend and cultivate it, to rouse it 
among all classes of our people, intelligent and stupid, educated 
and uneducated, as the religious sanctions of morals have been 
assiduously cultivated for two thousand years, is what I would 
most earnestly plead for in this letter. People talk with horror 
of a “Godless education,” but they seem to have little fear of an 
unhygienic education. Our educators need education. A Scotch 
Professor of Education in a recent address to teachers told them 
that most of them were ignorant of the very first principles of 
the physiology of the human brain in its development stage. 
My experience confirms Professor Edgar’s opinion. There are 
many matters of primary importance tothe health and life of our 
people in regard to which a prevailing health conscience would 
set effective curative methods to work. The city-degeneracy 
problem, the housing problem, the nurture-of-children problem, 
the heredity problem, the alcohol problem, the mental-disease 
problem, and the marriage-of-the-unfit problem should all be 
regarded as moral questions for the solution of which a deep 
responsibility is laid on each of us. Good men should not be 
able to sleep or rest under such moral burdens till attempts are 
made to remove them. 

I am convinced that the Press must be our chief pulpit for 
the propagation of the new gospel of health. All men do not 
now go to church or join sanitary associations, but every 
man reads his newspaper. Were one-hundredth part of the 
brains and zeal devoted to current politics given to the stimula- 
tion of a health conscience and to health efforts, we should 





never acknowledged him as Khalif, and have always been in 
veiled rebellion. 


soon have measures taken by which our city children would dio 
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only at the rate they do in Westmorland, by which disease and 
death would be more painless, by which our children would all 
have playgrounds as a natural right, through which the irrita- 
bility and pessimism of the modern man and woman would be 
lessened, and by which the money value of a man would go up 
through the improvement of his life and strength and nervous 
energy. The modern democratic idea that every citizen has a 
right to the essential things that make for health and happiness 
will in time help to secure good health conditions of body and 
mind, but I believe that they would be still sooner attained, and 
with less friction, by the development in the nation of a health 
conscience. 
—I am, Sir, &c., T. S. CLrouston, M.D., 
Vice-President Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 

[We are convinced of the truth of the maxim, “<A sound 
mind in a sound body,” and we realise that though a physical 
degenerate may be a good man, a community with a high 
percentage of physical degenerates will be a bad community 
with a downward instead of an upward trend. Therefore 
we welcome the idea of an awakened health conscience, and 
trust that men will come to regard offences against the 
public health as serious crimes. The man whose factory 
chimneys now pollute the air or whose waste products foul the 
stream should feel it a matter of conscience to do his best 
to prevent such contamination, and to keep air and water 


clean.—Ep. Spectator.] 





MR. HERRING’S GIFT OF £100,000 FOR “SMALL 
HOLDINGS.” 
(To tux Epitor or 12x “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—How can we who are deeply concerned for the welfare 
of agriculture and the stability of our nation find adequate 
words to express our gratitude to Mr. Herring for his far- 
sighted generosity, and to General Booth and the organisation 
of the Salvation Army for their intended patriotic attempt to 
expend this noble gift in the creation of small holdings,— 
small holdings that will pay their way, and at the same time 
help competent families to force a living out of the soil, and 


_to make a permanent home of their own in the country? As 


an agricultural landlord who has had success in establishing 
some of the cottagers of his estate in small holdings, allow me 
to offer some suggestions. Let me urge the Salvation Army 
officials at first only to settle families in these holdings who 
have had some experience of country life and work. To 
succeed, the competent, thrifty wife is as important as the 
competent, thrifty man. It is important that the soil be well 
drained and of good quality, and that the colony be within 
easy reach of an average market and possess a good water- 
supply. In selecting their land and working their scheme I 
beg the Salvation Army officials to be guided largely by 
those experts who possess some acquaintance with the 
working of small holdings, and with the practical know- 
ledge of up-to-date cultivation, and who have a business 
experience of the requirements of modern markets. Some 
kind of skilled supervision as to the most paying crops to 
grow, and how most economically to grow them, and the 
most profitable animals to keep, together with co-operative 
cultivation, gathering, packing, and placing on the markets, 
is, lam inclined to think, necessary to make the scheme a 
success. Much will depend on the technical skill, business 
ability, and tact in dealing with men of the superintendent 
of the colony. At the present time we are the only market 
into which the surplus products of the world can be sent 
without let or hindrance, and, in consequence, the profit on 
the products that the average small holder can market is 
brought very low. Iam sure that all practical agriculturists 
will agree with me that it is only the best quality of stuff, 
raised in the cheapest and most scientific method, and 
marketed in the most easily handled and attractive style, 
which can be made to pay. To attempt any work on the 
land on any other principle, whether by a large or a small 
holder, is to court failure. It would be disastrous indeed for 
the future establishment of small holdings in this country if 
this attempt on the part of the Salvation Army were to end 
in failure.—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. M. Bucwanay, 





THE METROPOLITAN COMMON POOR FUND. 
[To tHe Epitor or THR “Sprctator.”’} 
Srr,—Your interesting leader of November 25th on the unem- 
ployed ended with a suggestion concerning the equalisation 





of the Poor-rate, which, if acted upon, would in afl probability 
have a result that you would be among the first to deplore,— 
7.e., an increase in careless expenditure, and a consequent rise 
in the Poor-rate all over London. 

Already, as you are aware, the Metropolitan Common Poor 

Fund, on which all Boards of Guardians draw for a large propor- 
tion of their permanent expenditure, such as salaries and the 
indoor maintenance of paupers, goes some way towards the 
equalisation of the burden of Poor Law relief, the richer parishes 
contributing through it to the poorer. The drawback to the 
system lies in the tendency of Boards of Guardians to be ex- 
travagant concerning everything that can be charged to the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, and economical only in regard 
to such expenditure as falls directly on the local rates. Finance, 
as every one knows, is the weak spot in the administration of 
popularly elected bodies, and taxation at one remove seems 
beyond the comprehension of many Poor Law Guardians. It is 
within my own personal knowledge that suggested expenditure 
is frequently decided upon, not on its merits, but simply and 
solely on the question whether or no it can be made a charge 
on the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. Many Guardians 
seem to regard the Fund as an inexhaustible gold-mine that 
costs the community nothing. It is true all claims made upon 
it are carefully scrutinised by the Local Government Board, 
and not infrequently refused; but a central supervision can 
never be either as effectual or as intelligent as good local control 
based upon a knowledge of local needs and resources.. Were all 
Poor Law expenditure to be charged on a common Metropolitan 
Fund, we should have the disedifying financial spectacle of 
Boards of Guardians vying with one another in extravagance, 
“ one striving to obtain for itself a larger slice of the common 
cake. 
Although a firm believer in out-relief for the aged and 
respectable poor, I should dread the sudden increase in out-relief 
that would ensue were the maintenance of out-paupers to become 
a charge on any central fund. The only effectual check on reck- 
less local expenditure is the knowledge that the local rates are 
rising year by year. For my part, I should like to see some 
reform carried by which every municipal voter would pay his 
rates direct. At present the ever-growing population that inhabits 
flats, chambers, and lodgings has no immediate interest in 
economical administration, the rates being included in the rent, 
and remaining for the most part an unknown quantity. What- 
ever Poor Law reforms may be in store for us, they should be in 
the direction of strengthening, not weakening, the sense of local 
responsibility, or we may find that we have blundered badly. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Vireinta M. CRAWFORD. 

105 Marylebone Road, N.W. 

[No doubt if equalisation of rates were to take place there 
must be a central administration of the Poor Law in London- 
We realise to the full the danger of one body raising and 
another spending public money.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A STORES SCANDAL. 
[To tue Epitor OF THE “SprcraTor.”] 

Sir,—By way of showing how the money of the taxpayers i§ 
thrown away, I send you a circular that I recently received 
from a firm of wine merchants of foreign name trading in 
London. They offer several thousands of cases of “ Finest 
old Bottled Ports shipped by H.M. Government for the 
Officers and Invalids in South Africa. These wines were 
warehoused at the Government stores at the Cape, and 
returned to England for sale...... Purchased by us at an 
absurdly low price, and at what we consider about a third of 
their value.” “Sold only in original Bin Cases..... - 
each branded and directed Officer in Charge of Supplies, Army 
Service Corps, Cape Town.” Now, Sir, I do not complain of 
this firm, or any firm, having bought a saleable article at one- 
third of its value, or of having begged it for almost nothing 
at all, and still less do I biame them for offering the wine for 
sale at a low figure; but what can we taxpayers think of those 
in authority who allowed this shameful sale, instead of taking 
the wine into store for hospital use in the various ‘military 
hospitals where it is regularly used? On a rough calculation, 
I believe that about £10,435 has been lost to the country by 
this transaction.—I enclose my card in token of bona-fides, 
and am, Sir, &c., INDIGNANT. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. , 
[To tHe Epiror or tas “SpecratTor.”] 
Sr1r,—It has been represented to me that considerable 
numbers of people have failed to grasp the exact meaning 
and object of our proposals. May I therefore give a brief 
explanation ? Our contentions are as under :— 
(1) That British Regulars are capable of fighting at least equal 
numbers of Continental Regulars. 
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(2) That a hundred recruits of ordinary qualities can in six 
months be trained, by an officer enjoying entire control of them, 
so that in a tactical exercise (that is to say, a “sham fight” of 
some kind) they shall prove themselves individually more 

ient soldiers than any company of Regulars, now in the 
nited Kingdom, that may be selected to compete with them 
under the conditions originally detailed by me. ; 

(8) That if our hundred recruits prove themselves tactically 
superior to the selected company of Regulars, and the latter be 
assumed, as aforesaid, fit to fight Continental troops, a fortiori 
the former must be competent to face the same ordeal of battle. 

(4) That results obtainable with a hundred men should also 
be obtainable with a hundred thousand or more. 

(5) That men who have as recruits been properly grounded in 
their combatant duties could be kept sufficiently up to the mark 
by local training in the evenings and on Saturday afternoons, 
and by going annually or biennially into camp in accordance with 
@ system analogous to that now followed by the Volunteers. 

(6) That the reason why recruits are difficult to obtain for the 
Militia under existing conditions is that men in regular employ- 
ment cannot undertake to attend comparatively long annual 
trainings of twenty-seven days, and that if six months’ training 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen were substituted, recruits 
would come forward plentifully. 

(7) That if the proposed experiment is attended by the success 
anticipated, two very important facts will have been established: 
(a) That the Regular Army, owing to company officers being 
denied a free hand in training their men, is less efficient than it 
ought to be,—because, if otherwise, a company of recruits of only 
six months’ service could not be found superior to a company of 
so-called “trained soldiers,” selected for its especial efficiency for 
war. (b) That the Militia might be rendered fit to participate 
effectually in the defence of the Empire in case of need without 
subjecting the men to any disadvantage in the pursuit of their 

ings in civil life. 
Lest it should be objected that we propose to confine our 
attention to field-work only, to the neglect of drill, discipline, 
physical development, and musketry, we intend to prove 
that our hundred recruits, in addition to being superior in 
the tactical sense to a company of “ trained soldiers,” are also 
as good at drill, gymnastics, and musketry as any Regulars 
of the same length of service. To this I may add that the 
recruits must also display reasonable skill in military 
engineering,—that is to say, in the construction of military 
bridges, entrenchments, &c.; that in the field trial with the 
company of Regulars the section commanders will be recruits; 
and that, as the result of assumed “casualties” in action, the 
command of sections shall many times change hands. In 
my opinion, no company is properly efficient unless at least 
fifty per cent. of the privates are fully capable of assuming 
command of sections on the spur of the moment as casualties 
occur; and I am quite prepared to meet, with the recruits, a 
company of Regulars trained up to that standard. The 
better trained the company selected to oppose us, the better I 
shall be pleased. For the system of training that will be 
followed may I once again refer your readers to my article 
published in the Nineteenth Century for May, 1905 ?—I am, 
Sir, &., A. W. A. Pottocx, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Wingfield, Godalming. 


[Colonel Pollock’s explanation of what is intended by our 
experiment should leave no room for further confusion. 
We note, however, that there is a tendency in certain 
. quarters to say that what Colonel Pollock is offering to do 
is of no practical value, because everybody has always known 
that it was quite possible to train efficient soldiers in six 
months. The criticism reminds us of the old saying as to 
the three stages in a new invention: “It’salie. It’s contrary 
to Scripture. We knew it all along.” As a matter of fact, 
however, six months has hitherto been regarded as a totally 
inadequate period of training. If any further proof of the 
reality and practical value of our proposed experiment is 
required, we may ask whether a Militia Colonel of such 
experience and practical ability as the Duke of Bedford 
would be likely to give £1,000 to enable it to be carried out. 
Ep. Spectator. | 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
S1r,—I see in your issue of December 23rd (p. 1084) that, as 
usual, bright ideas come from Sheffield. It will give me great 
pleasure to be one of the “ three-pounders” required by Mr. 
Benjamin Burdekin to help Colonel Pollock carry out the 
experiment advocated by you. Albeit I hold it is no “experi- 
ment.” I am certain of Colonel Pollock’s success, knowing 
well what only fourteen days can do for Auxiliary troops. 
But it is necessary to convince the War Office sceptics. They 
ought, however, to contribute £500 themselves. Without a 





monetary interest at stake they may not open their eyes. It 
is the same principle which makes an audience delighted 
with a penny reading. A like entertainment given free ig 
sneered at. The American envelope system brings people 
to church. Amazed at the change, a Bishop asked a 
“reformed” Sabbath-breaker the reason for his regular 
attendance. “ Guess, Bishop, I’ve got some stock now in the 
concern, and must come and see how it stands.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. EH. HowarpD VincEn?, 
Central Sheffield. 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


(THe experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows, Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
individually more proficient soldiers in the field (i.¢., in attack and defence, 
outposts, advanced, rear, and flank guards, &., &c.) than any company 
selected at short notice from the Regular infantry now in the United 
Kingdom. Let that company, for example, be selected from whichever is 
considered to be the best battalion now at Aldershot. Moreover, the 
hundred ‘recruits shall also be well grounded in drill, gymnastics, and musketry, 
It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a company in six months, thata 
fact of the utmost importance will have been ascertained, and that we shall 
be able without misgiving to urge that our present Militia Force shall 
be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit training, with only a 
week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, upon a system 
resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a basis we 
could have a Militia |Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the late Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. ] 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED AND PROMISED :— 


Mr.E. James... «. £200 0 0; The Duke of Bedford, 
The Proprietor of the K.G. ee ey «. &l, 00 
Spectator ati bea 100 0 0| John Tweedy, President 
*The Earl of Dysart... 200 0 0 of the Royal College 
C. Davies Gilbert on 500 of Surgeons eee 100 0 0 
*F, H, Gossage, Esq. ... 100 VU 0} Thomas Wall .., we 10 0 0 
Peter Jack, Esq.... oe 1 0 0|*W. L. de Gruchy as 200 
Shadworth H, Hodgso: 5 5 0} R.L. Hunter... Tes 56 0 0 
General Sir Charles Sir Robert Usher, Bart, 50 0 0 
Brownlow, G.C.B. 100 0 0|*Edward Robinson We 50 0 0 
W. Heward Bell ... 100 0 0} W.S. Dickie .., as 4a @ 
Henry Johnstone oe 10 0| The Hon. Lionel Tolle- 
Miss Julia Wedgwood ... 100 0 0 mache ... a i 10 0 0 
J. G, Grieve as int 1 1 0| W.L. Powrie 100 
R. V. Ward ra ons 1 0 0O| Wilfred Heyworth 100 
tAdam Birkmyre, Shalott, *Charles Thomas .., eae 3 08 
Kilmalcolm, N.B. ... 30 0 0; BCI. C.. pi lw 00 
Miss F. Gray 1 1 0O| W.F. Martin ee 1. 0;0 
Hb. KK... - 1 0 0} W.J. Benson .., ava 1010 0 
Nicol Paton Brown 1010 0} J. W. Arrowsmith cas 10 0 0 
E. V. Husey et 1 1 0O/}*A Friend .., wed pee 10 0 0 
*Henry Johnston ... 5 0 0] S.C.... at oe 500 
*William Birkmyre 10 0 0} Elliott E. Mills .., lyk. 
*D.S. Carson = 5 5 0| ELD. W. and LW. 100 
Harold 8. Burn ... 32 Oi 2 2. wes BAA 100 
*Edward Browne... 1 1 0} F.C. Porter iss 110 
A. M. oe ove 1 0 0O| Voluntary Taxation 20 0 
J. 0. ‘an 2 2 0} J. EK. Colleutt 220 
Ernest Brown ... 2 2 0|}*Lionel B, Wells ... 220 
G. W. von U. Searle 2 0 O]*R, W. Y. § 500 
PS ee ae we 22:0] S.K.H wu. “i 100 
C. M. Powell 5 0 0} {Benj. Burdekin ,,, 800 
Peveril Turnbull 1 1 0} M. K.andI. W. 300 
Col De se “~ oS 0) 01 AE O....4 oe 300 
Sir Howard Vincent 3.00 





Cheques should be made payable to “‘ Spectator’ Militia Train- 
ing Account,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch.” 








POETRY. 


THE BELOVED COUNTRY. 
WHERE towered towns on cypress heights 
The wandering roads command, 
And bosom-deep in fragrant fields 
The lilied virgins stand,— 
The Lady Mary walks abroad 
In that enchanted land. 


Where convent cell and pilgrim path 
The mystic Quest proclaim, 

And olive-grove and vineyard feed’ 
The Chalice and the Flame, 

The faithful dead behold the light 
That veils the Fourfold Name. 








* These subscriptions are promised subject to the condition “that the rest 
of the money required can be collected or promised.” 
t+ Will increase to £50 if necessary. 





t Provided that 100 other readers of the Spectator subscribe £3 each. 
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And altars to the Rose of Heaven 
Are set beside the way, 

And Angelus and Vesper bell 
Mark out the labouring day. 

There, in the cool and silent hours, 
The Angels come to pray. 


Ah! there, I think, the little fauns 
That in the woodlands lie 
Sing anthems with the Saints of God, 
His works to glorify : 
For where His beauty comes to birth, 
His Love doth sanctify! 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. 








MUSIC. 


a 
ARTHUR JOHNSTONE. 


LANCASHIRE music recently sustained a severe loss by the 
premature deaths—they both died at forty-three, and within 
a year of each other—of Alfred Rodewald, the founder and 
conductor of the Liverpool Orchestral Society, and Arthur 
Johnstone, the musical critic of the Manchester Guardian. 
It would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast than that 
presented by the two men in physique or temperament,— 
Johnstone being slight, small, rather saturnine in appearance, 
and reserved in manner; while Rodewald was a genial giant 
with an eminently forthcoming disposition. Yet in spite of 
superficial differences, the two men were not only excel- 
lent friends, but were united by their common love of 
the art they served so well. They were at one in com- 
bining a deep veneration for Bach with a most sensitive 
appreciation of any composer, no matter how outré or 
anarchical, who honestly endeavoured to enlarge the horizons 
of the art. And they both cordially detested insincerity, 
charlatanry, claptrap, and vulgarity. Rodewald, as became a 
man with a greater gift for friendship, was more catholic in 
his tastes, less uncompromising in his dislikes; but in the main 
they saw eye to eye in matters musical, and the work of the one 
was complementary to that of the other, Rodewald educating 
his audiences by the performance of programmes chosen in 
accordance with the principle enunciated by Johnstone when 
he wrote: “ Music is an art of expression, and all thoroughly 
and richly expressive music is good music, no matter what the 
informing emotion or underlying idea.” And if Johnstone 
exercised the rdle of critic somewhat too consistently in the 
spirit of the gadfly, it must be admitted that he had great 
excuse in his antecedents, and considerable provocation in the 
state of British public opinion even in so musical a centre as 
Manchester. 

Arthur Johnstone, who was born in 1861, was the son of an 
Anglican clergyman, and was educated at a high Anglican 
school and a high Anglican College—Radley and Keble—but 
his nature refused to take the colour of his surroundings; 
its bent was ingrainedly secular and artistic, and he became 
by reaction anti-clerical, though, as his biographers correctly 
note,* he “continued to appreciate the value of religion, chiefly 
through art and music.” He was out of sympathy with the 
public-school spirit, none of his numerous accomplishments 
being such as could ensure him prominence in the playing- 
fields; while his genuine passion for art and beauty, coupled 
with a certain eccentricity in attire, probably caused him to be 
confounded by the unobservant with the votaries of pseudo- 
aestheticism. He tried for the Indian Civil Service and 
failed, because “he made no serious attempt to succeed,” 
the prospect of an examination with him proving to be the 
reverse of an incentive to work. He had to earn his living, 
however, and, leaving Oxford without taking a degree, 
supported himself by teaching for a few years, until 
a small legacy enabled him to realise a long-cherished 
ambition and study music at a foreign conservatorium. He 
worked hard for a year at Cologne,—long enough to enable 
him to realise that he could never hope to achieve anything great 
as a player or composer, to convince him that the career 
of music teacher was intolerable drudgery, and to bring 





* Musical Criticisms. By Arthur Johnstone. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Henry Reece and Oliver Elton, Manchester: at the University Press, 
[5s, net.] 





to light his unexpected gift for modern languages. He 
returned to Oxford to take his degree in 1888 as a member of 
Balliol, “the college which should have sheltered him from 
the beginning,” where he foregathered with Farmer and 
impressed Jowett—by his skill as a conjurer, which was 
certainly remarkable. For six months he acted as tutor 
in the family of a Russian Prince in Podolia—the neigh- 
bourhood was a “paradise of gypsies,” who appealed 
in every way to Johnstone’s antinomian instincts—and 
then studied Russian seriously at Odessa until he was 
driven home by want of funds, though he contrived to pay a 
visit both to Bayreuth and the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
on his way home. In 1890 he accepted a Mastership in 
Modern Languages at the Edinburgh Academy, which he held 
until he left Edinburgh for Manchester in January, 1896, to 
join the staff of the Manchester Guardian, and Manchester 
was his home until his death after a short illness in 
December, 1904. 

One cannot expect the foregoing brief sketch to make it 
clear wherein consisted Johnstone’s peculiar fitness for the 
calling in which he did his best work. But it may be at once 
asserted that to a technical equipment possessed by few 
musical critics he added a gift of incisive literary expression 
and a fearlessness surpassed by none. His contempt for 
charlatanry and sentimentality and his sardonic wit occasion- 
ally prompted him to use phrases which gave more pain than 
he realised or intended. But he never descended to the 
truculence which has disfigured the criticism of some of 
his colleagues, and vigorously protested against on- 
slaughts on certain composers by writers “who attacked 
without regard either for the facts of the case or even for 
common decency.” Even where he was out of sympathy with 
the methods employed by a composer or his animating purpose, 
he never failed to recognise high aims and earnest endeavour. 
As his biographers most truly say, “he thought instinctively 
more about ideas and purposes than about persons, so that he 
sometimes ignored persons and therefore dissatisfied them.” It 
was characteristic of the man that some of his friendships began 
in controversy, even in a quarrel. Having himself fought and 
suffered for his unorthodoxy, he had an instinctive sympathy 
with the spirit of revolt, with the untrammelled expression of 
individuality. In literature it was the same: “he had a swift 
preference even as a boy for all that was fresh, vehement, and 
strange in modern drama and fiction.” His sympathy with 
anarchical tendencies, however, was more aesthetic than 
political; he associated with Russian refugees, and enrolled 
himself among the Friends of Russian Freedom, but held that 
“a, paternal Government was required in Russia, and that his 
countrymen as a whole were to blame for their harsh judgment 
of a civilisation merely because it ran counter to their own 
political ideals.” So in music his frank admiration for the 
primitive and barbaric element in Dvorik and Tchaikovsky 
did not blind him to the rodomontade, the lack of dignity and 
of deep intellectuality, by which their works were often 
marred. His profoundest admiration, his most unstinted 
praise, were reserved for Bach, as may be gi.thered from the 
following really noble tribute :-— 

“ Bach represents by far the greatest stimulating influence that 
has ever existed in the musical world. His stupendous industry, 
resulting in a body of first-rate work that may be reckoned among 
the greatest wonders of the world (it is not possible for a modern 
to know it all) ; his awe-inspiring union of very great talent with 
very great character ; the completeness of his human nature and 
the absolute purity of his life and art—these things unite to 
make of Bach’s personality something truly august, something 
that administers a quietus to the ordinary critical, fault-finding 
spirit. Glaneing over the huge library of his collected works and 
knowing the glories that a few of them contain, one is fain to say, 
‘There were giants in the earth in those days.’ Yet ‘giant’ is 
scarcely the word. For the astounding sinew and sturdiness of 
the man were quite secondary in the composition of his character 
to that quality, in virtue of which he worked on throughout a 
| long life as though in perpetual consciousness of something higher 
than ordinary human judgment; not waiting for full appreciation, 
which did not come till about a century after his death (very 
much as in Shakespeare’s case), but perfectly realising the great 
ethical ideal of Marcus Aurelius—the good man producing good 
works, just as the vine produces grapes. No greater praise can 
be bestowed on Handel than to say that in his very best moments 
he is almost worthy of Bach, as, for example, in the choral section 
‘The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all,’ or in the tenor 
of the recitative ‘He looked for some to have pity on Him, but 
there was no man; neither found He any to comfort Him.’” 





, Nor was his attitude to Beethoven less wanting in reverence 
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or in appreciation of his Michelangelesque teribilita. Speaking 
of the Missa Solennis, he writes :— 


“It is, beyond question, the most austere of all musical works— 
a product of Beethoven’s quite inexorable mood. At. the period 
when it was written the composer had become a sort of suffering 
Prometheus. Even apart from his deafness, it is wonderful that 
Beethoven’s persistent ill-fortune, his isolated and unhappy life, 
should not have discouraged him and checked the flow of his 
creative energy. But that the mightiest of his compositions 
should have been produced when he was stone-deaf—that is surely 
one of the most perfectly amazing among well-authenticated facts! 
So far as we know, there never was any other case in which deaf- 
ness failed to cut a person off altogether from the world of music. 
With Beethoven it only brought a gradual change of style. As 
the charm that music has for the ear faded away he became more 
and more absorbed, aloof, austere, and spiritual. The warm human 
feeling of his middle-period compositions gave way to a style of 
such unearthly grandeur and sublimity as are oppressive to 
ordinary mortals. Of that unearthly grandeur there is no more 
typical example than the ‘ Missa Solennis.’ Not only in regard to 
the composition but even in regard to a performance the ordinary 
language of criticism is at fault. Whoever heard a ‘satisfactory’ 
performance of the ‘Missa Solennis’? A spirit of sacrifice is 
demanded of the performers; for the music is written from 
beginning to end with an utter want of consideration for the weak- 
nesses and limitations of the human voice. Of course that would 
be intolerable in an ordinary composer. Handel’s combination of 
German structural solidity with Italian courtesy, sense of style, 
and delight in rich vocal rhetoric is the ideal thing. By com- 
parison with the reasonable and tactful Handel, Beethoven is a 
kind of monster, from the singer’s point of view, but a monster of 
such genius that his terrible requirements must occasionally be 
met. The quartet was best in the astonishing ‘Dona nobis 
pacem’ section, where the composer seems to represent humanity 
as endeavouring to take the Kingdom of Heaven by violence, 
protesting against all the oppression that is done under the sun, 
and sending up to the throne of God so instant a clamour for the 
gift of peaceas may be heard amid the very din of strife. For 
that prayer for peace sounds against the sullen rolling of drums 
and menacing clangour of trumpets, the voices having now a 
mighty unanimity, now the wail of this or that forlorn victim. 
One looks in vain through the temple of musical art for anything 
to match that tremendous conception marking the final phase of 
the ‘ Missa Solennis.’ ” 


One merit of Johnstone's criticisms, as may be readily 
understood from the above extracts, was that they appealed 
not merely to musical, but to non-musical readers. He seldom 
wrote a notice without introducing some happy literary or 
artistic parallel or starting some interesting psychological 
problem. His tone was often peremptory, and at times 
recalled the schoolmaster,—we well remember one notice of a 
work of Tchaikovsky which he prefaced with a long and some- 
what irritable disquisition on the right spelling of his second 
name, which so often incorrectly figured as Iltitch in concert 
programmes. In the words of his biographers, “he was 
too angry to be precious,” but there was never any fumbling in 
his phrases, no resort to euphemism in his censure or to 
effusiveness in his praise. He knew his mind, and spoke it 
with perfect lucidity and unfaltering directness. He early 
signalised himself by his whole-hearted enthusiasm for the 
works of Richard Strauss and Elgar, but he never disfigured 
his championship of the new idols by any “ brutal detraction ” 
—to quote his own phrase—of their contemporaries. 


Of Johnstone’s interesting personality and his many and 
curious accomplishments a full and sympathetic account will 
be found in the admirably written memoir—quite a master- 
piece of its kind—which Messrs. Elton and Reece have 
prefixed to this collection of his writings. Indeed, the only 
criticisms we are inclined to offer are that in emphasising his 
services as a Bach propagandist they have, no doubt uninten- 
tionally, overlooked the efforts of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries; and further, that no mention is made of the 
keen sense of humour—all the more engaging in a man of an 
eminently serious bent—which now and then emerged in his 
criticisms. He was not a man of many friends; but in 
congenial surroundings he could make himself delightful 
even to a chance acquaintance. Here, however, we are con- 
cerned less with the man than with his work as an educator 
and interpreter, and may close our notice by saying that few 
writers on music have exerted a more stimulating or salutary 
influence. Whether you agreed with him or not, he compelled 
you to listen to him by the sincerity of his views and the 
vividness of their presentation. His biographers complain, 
not without good reason, that far too little notice was taken 
of him in the London Press at the time of his death. The 
contents of this volume will certainly remove any excuse for 
the continuance of such neglect. C. L. G. 
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THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR.—AN EXPERT 
EYEWITNESS.* 

Fare and Lord Kitchener are indeed to be congratulated on 
their choice of Sir Ian Hamilton as the representative of the 
Indian Army upon Manchurian battlefields. Others besides 
Sir Ian will bless the “cutting blasts” which, breathed forth 
in the Report of the Esher Committee, “swirled through 
Pall Mall,” and wafted the author of this scrap-book to the 
Far East. As regards the professional aspect of his visit, it 
is a matter of common knowledge how eagerly expectant the 
whole Army was of the lessons which he would bring back 
with him from Manchuria; and the experience he gained 
there has already borne good fruit in the altered tactical 
training which was so marked a feature of the late Army 
Maneuvres. Sir Ian has now conferred an additional boon 
upon us all by allowing us a peep at his private notebook. 
We might indeed search the whole Army through without 
finding such a combination of qualities as this distinguished 
General brings to the making of his book. Not only is he 
a soldier revelling, as some old pagan hero would revel, in the 
grand game of war, but he is poet, humourist, sentimentalist, 
and descriptive writer as well. The result is that his scrap- 
book, most fitly so called, is a delightful medley of grave and 
of gay, of pleasing sentiment and excellent good sense. As 
a writer Sir Ian reminds us of no one more than Kinglake. 
The charm of manner in the earlier chapters is the charm of 
Eothen; in the later chapters, again, the battle-pieces have 
the rare quality of the History of the War in the Crimea. 

Like all the other European representatives and corre- 
spondents, our General was not allowed to see everything 
at once. Hence the diplomatic letter indited from Feng- 
huangcheng, and intended for the eyes of the Japanese 
authorities even more than for the Chief to whom it was 
addressed, which resulted in a gratifying visit from General 
Fujui, Chief of the Staff to the First Army, and the writer's 
early translation to the fighting line. Nevertheless, however 
irritating the period of delay—during which our cautious allies 
were doubtless taking stock of Britain’s representative both 
as a soldier and as a man—had he been allowed to go 
to the front straight away we should have lost the first 
half of the book, and therewith more than half of its quite 
peculiar fascination ; and we can therefore afford to be heartily 
grateful to the authorities who imposed it. Under like irk- 
some restrictions the war correspondents became sulky, some 
of them, we fear, abusive. A war correspondent, says Sir 
Tan, “like a wolf, does not become really dangerous till he is 
ravenous.” Notso our Staff officer; instead, he spends his time 
in delighting us with the most charming studies of the Japanese 
and of Japan. He tells us of the advantages of a Japanese 
dinner party—go as you please, eat what you please, and change 
your seat when you please, a privilege he estimates as worth 
£50 a year in London—or of passages of gallantry with Miss 
Flourishing Dragon and the Honourable Miss Sparrow, to 
which latter lady a British naval officer spoilt a pretty 
compliment by being a great deal too handy as an interpreter. 
At another time he is giving us his first impressions of the 
leading figures of the war—Oyama, Kodama, Fukushima, and 
the rest—which are perhaps more engaging than discreet. 
Was it quite prudent of him, for instance, to take the whole 
world into his confidence about Marshal Oyama and the sponge? 
Or else it is a description of a Chinese house with which he 
whiles away the time, the mistress of it “coated with twenty 
years of dirt, but still not so unattractive as might be 
imagined”; the house itself “with awesome things hanging 
from the ceiling reminding one of the apothecary’s shop in 
Romeo and Juliet. I dare not ask what they are lest I should 
be told they are my supper,”—the other inmates being cock- 
roaches which, in comparison with what pass with us under this 
name, are as a line-of-battle ship to a torpedo-boat, and the “flat 
fellows” which cause the interpreter to divide the world into 
two categories, “those whom the Chinese insects devour and 
those whom they do not.” At other times, again, Sir Ian 
turns poet. He watches the antics of the frogs in a marsh— 





* A Staff Oficer’s Scrap-Book during the Russo-Japanese War. By Lieut. 
General Sir lan Hamilton, K.C.B, Vol. I. With Illustrations, Maps, and 
Pians. London: Edward Arnold. [18s, net.] 
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a succession of passionate love affairs and heroic combats— 
and reflects how infinitesimal must be the difference between 
men and frogs in the eyes of the Almighty. “Russians and 
Japanese struggling for the Motienling—two frogs con- 
testing for an earthworm, it is all a question of degree.” 
‘Or he sits in his little peony garden at Fenghuangcheng 
contemplating les yeux sinistres de la lune, beneath whose 
“floods of azure light, poured down upon the green- 
painted roofs and pagodas, these borrow I know not what of 
mystery and enchantment, until I could believe myself in the 
city of Aladdin and his wonderful lamp.” Even when the 
real business of his mission has begun, and he is back to the 
familiar sights and sounds of the battlefield, our General 
has time to protest against the common theory that war is 
horrible. Writing of the dead at the battle of the Heaven- 
Reaching Pass—the name itself suggests Valhalla and the 
Valkyries—for the life of him he cannot see the horrors of 
war. “Is it horrible to see these young heroes, scarcely cold, 
laid by other heroes beneath the fresh green turf of the 
Heaven-Reaching Pass? The death-chamber; the associa- 
tions; the callous professionals, fill me with awe and even with 
shrinking. Here all is natural, and if sad, is yet glorious in 
its sadness.” It is good indeed to meet with a British soldier 
who has himself not lost the old adventurous fighting spirit, 
the decay of which amongst us he deplores. Like the 
Samurai himself, Sir Ian knows of many deaths worse than 
the death in battle with which he has so often stood face to 
face. Like the Samurai, he is mindful of the traditions of 
his ancestors, and to him, as to the Japanese soldier, ‘‘the 
dead lion is one thousand times more enviable than the 
live dog.” 

We cannot help feeling that it was due to his own per- 
sonality, and not so much to his diplomatic letter, to his 
military reputation, or to the dignity of his official position, 
that Sir Ian succeeded so comparatively soon in being 
privileged to see so much of the actual fighting. After all, 
the little British Army does not enjoy that precedence in the 
eyes of the world which some of us fondly imagine; of the 
quite remarkable number of Japanese officers who have com- 
pleted their military education in Europe, few indeed have 
thought it worth while to attend the toy mancuvres at 
Aldershot. But the hearts of our allies must have gone out 
to a foreign soldier who—as shown by the quotation we 
have given above, and by the many passages in which he 
holds up as a shining example to ourselves the transcendent 
patriotism which, far more than any mere skill in strategical 
or tactical dispositions, was the cause of the astonishing 
triumphs of Japan—was so clearly in sympathy with all 
that they held to be really important in their scheme of 
life. True, he frankly tells us that, like the Japanese, he 
had some prejudices to overcome. He is puzzled by their 
impenetrable reserve: “it is the most exhausting uphill 
work in the world to get any tangible opinion or indication 
of character out of Japanese.” We cannot imagine that 
Sir Ian was really baffled by the invariable politeness and 
extreme suavity of manner of his hosts, for in these en- 
gaging arts he is himself a past-master; nor could one 
who is often skilful at using these as a cloak for his thoughts 
seriously quarrel with the reserve of the Japanese. At the 
outset, again, he confesses to a pang, on meeting the first 
Russian prisoners, to see the white man captive to the 
Asiatic. But he excuses the feeling as instinctive and in- 
herited perhaps from the Crusades, and declares he must 
live it down; and certainly the uneasy feeling passes away 
directly he is allowed to see these Asiatics fight. Then, 
indeed, he writes with enthusiam: “ We have every reason 
to feel proud and confident regarding the behaviour of our 
In this fierce little engagement 
every one, from Captain to private, in the Japanese com- 
panies knew his duty to himself and his country, and did it 
like a man, nay more, like an intelligent soldier.” The old 
prejudices are, in fact, of no more real account than the 
protest of the European man against an excessive rice diet; 
the British stomach may be “thoroughly pro-Russian,” but 
the British heart is pro-Japanese. We may at least be certain 
that the opinion of a General of Sir Ian’s standing, frank in 
its criticism as in its appreciation, will be far more valuable, 
because more genuine, in the eyes of our allies than pages of 
the fulsome and ignorant flattery to which we have too often 
been treated in the daily Press. 
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. Whatever the cause, however, the fact remains that from 
the date of Kuroki’s advance upon the Motienling in July, 
1904, till his return in the spring of this year, Sir Ian 
Hamilton saw a vast deal of fighting. The interest of 
what he has to tell us of the campaign itself is very great, 
and the value of his clear and eminently readable narrative 
is much enhanced by Captain Vincent’s excellent maps and 
sketches—the beau-idéal of what such things should be— 
and by the photographs with which the volume is well sup- 
plied. So far as the narrative takes us, it confirms to a very 
remarkable degree the account with which we were supplied 
at the time by the Military Correspondent of the Zimes, and 
causes us to marvel more than ever at the astonishing accuracy 
of that wonderful tour de force. But of course it is very much 
fuller than the Zimes story could hope to be, while the gallant 
author is undoubtedly right in claiming that in some respects 
these words by an eyewitness will represent the details of 
what he, or his officers, actually saw far more accurately than 
any later official history. ‘On the actual day of battle 
naked truths can be picked up for the asking; by the 
following morning they have already begun to get into their 
uniforms.” 

We are not going to discount the reader’s enjoyment of 
Sir Ian’s account of what he saw of .Kuioki’s earlier 
battles; it is sufficient to say that the story of these 
could not have found a better teller. As regards his 
estimate of the Japanese in battle, their bravery is 
proverbial; their stubborn power of endurance is also well 
known. But these virtues, vital as they are to the 
fighting value of all troops, could not have produced the 
marvellous Japanese infantry. What impresses Sir Ian most 
of all about this infantry is the intelligence and power of 
initiative in all ranks, and more particularly in the rank-and-file. 
It is clear from Sir Ian’s account that the higher leading of 
the Japanese armies, though good, was not unprecedented in 
the annals of war. At times there was an excess of caution; 
at other times, as at Port Arthur, there was over-confidence. 
There was an inelasticity in the schemes of the Headquarters 
Staff which cropped up at the battle of the Yalu, and pre- 
ferred “ the digestion of the joy caused by victory ” to a relent- 
less pursuit. In short, superior as they were to the Russians 
in this as in all other respects, it was not with their Head- 
quarters Staff that the Japanese have astonished the world. 
On the contrary, success in many a smart struggle was more 
often due to the intelligent seizure by individuals or 
by comparatively small parties of men—the 5th Company 
of the 24th Regiment at Hamaton, the 6th Company of the 
16th at Gebato—of points of tactical vantage on their own 
initiative, and to the stubborn resolve to hold them against 
all comers, Sir Ian avoids odious comparisons, though he 
hints that the British Army is too often what he euphemisti- 
cally calls “at its second best,” and he refuses to discuss the 
ethics of surrender. But it isnot altogether without reference 
to recent expisodes that he tells of many instances where 
small parties of Japanese were suddenly overwhelmed by a 
thousand Russians, and never thought for an instant of 
surrender ; and he feels that “it should be clearly understood 
that, ceteris paribus, the surrender type of army may be 
expected to be handsomely thrashed by the no-surrender type 
whenever and wherever they may meet.” 

Sir Ian promises in a second volume to advance with 
Kuroki “through conflicts fiercer and bloodier far,”—to wit, 
the titanic engagements round Yentai and the Shaho. We 
shall await the fulfilment of his promise with more than 
ordinary anticipations. 





THREE CLASSICAL BOOKS.* 


It is somewhat curious that as attacks on classical study 
grow continually more vigorous, so the output of books 
connected with it seems steadily to increase. The number of 
classical school-books ‘is now legion, more learned volumes 
follow one another rapidly, and the present year has seen the 
completion of three works each of which exhibits in a different 
way the zeal and ability of English scholars. ‘The chief of 
them both in general interest and importance is the new 


* (1) Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by Professor Postgate. Vol. II., 
Part V. London: G. Bell and Sons. [6s, net.|——(2) An Introduction to Greek 
Epigraphy. By Dr. KE. S. Roberts and Professor E. A. Gardner. Vol. II. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. [2ls.|——(3) A Chapter in the History 
of Annotation. By De. W. G. Rutherford, London: Macmillan: and Co. 
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edition of the Corpus Poetarwm Latinorwm, of which the first 
‘part appeared in 1893, and ‘which has now reached its 
termination. No one with any taste for Latin poetry can 
fail to cherish a certain affection for the old Corpus, and 
for the pious memory of William Sidney Walker, who edited 
it single-handed in 1827. It is a clumsy and perhaps 
not very accurate volume, but familiarity had made us 
tolerant of its bulk and tender to its errors. ‘“ Books,” 
however, “ have their day,” even the stoutest of them, and 
‘the two slimmer volumes of the present edition must now 
finally oust their almost nonagenarian predecessor, to which 
they are beyond question in every way superior. The work, 
indeed, which Professor Postgate, with the aid of seventeen 
other scholars, has now brought to an end is wholly admirable. 
The print is of the clearest, the ample breadth of the pages 
gives room for annotation, and, above all, the text has been 
revised with scrupulous care and supplemented by an apparatus 
criticus which in the briefest space affords all reasonable 
information, Praise, however, is needless, for the earlier 
parts have already won universal approval; and we have only 
to add that this concluding part, in which Mr. J. D. Duff is 
responsible for Juvenal and Professor A. E. Housman for 
Martial, seems to be fully equal to them, although many will 
regret that, while a writer like Nemesianus is included in it, 
Ausonius and Claudian are shut out. Possibly they may 
belong to what the introduction calls “the post-mortem 
period” of Latin literature; but the merits of Claudian are 
beyond question, and, although the editor goes somewhat out 
of his way to sneer at Ausonius, we cannot forget that he 
wrote :— 
“ Collige, virgo, rosas, dum flos novus et nova pubes, 
Et memor esto aevum sic properare tuum,” 
and that among the delightful verses he addressed to the 
Professors of Bordeaux are to be found such happy phrases 
as that Mentis agitator meae which is still the perfect 
definition of a good teacher. It appears, however, that 
Professor Postgate has some hope of publishing a third 
volume which shall contain not only these writers and some 
works of uncertain authorship, but also Prudentius and other 
Christian poets; nor, we think, would such a volume receive 
a less warm welcome than the present ones so richly merit. 
In attractiveness Greek epigraphy cannot, of course, 
compete with Latin poetry; but the second volume of his 
Introduction to it which the Master of Caius has now 
published in conjunction with Professor E. A. Gardner is as 
clear, careful, and learned as the former one which he edited 
by himself in 1887, and, together with it, will form an 
invaluable guide to all students of a subject which fresh 
discoveries are continually making more important. We 
miss, however, in this new volume, which deals only with 
later inscriptions from about the fourth centur, 3.C., those 
examples of archaic Greek script which made many pages of 
its predecessor almost fascinating in their mystery. Indeed, 
trying to read some of the inscriptions there exhibited has all 
the charm of making out a complicated cipher, and the 
pranks played by some ill-behaved letters of the primitive 
Greek alphabet would stir the envy of the most erratic 
schoolboy who ever scrawled a Greek exercise. Still, even 
decently written inscriptions are often so defaced and 
mutilated as to present a sufficiently pretty puzzle, and the 
skill exhibited in their restoration, as illustrated in this volume, 
is sometimes marvellous, while they often convey information 
of high value to students of law, history, or manners, and 
certainly “bring facts nearer home” to every one. A list, for 
instance, of the tribute exacted by Athens from her subject 
States in 453 B.C. does unquestionably give a sense of actuality 
to history, although to say that “such quota lists parade before 
us the greatness of the Athenian empire move vividly than 
the narrative even of Thucydides” seems to be the language 
of exaggeration. No such dull record, though it stand graven 
in the stone for ever, is so truly vivid as the living words of a 
great writer, nor does the bodily eye always convey the 
clearest sense of reality. We do not understand history 
more genuinely because we can still see the sherd on which 
some voter scratched ‘“ Themisthocles,” or still read an in- 
scription which commemorates Marathon. The names of 
Aristophanes and Sophocles confrontiny us on a base give no 
new vigour to their verse, nor does a record of the sums ex- 
pended on “the chryselephantine statue of Athena sculptured 
by Pheidias” convey any fresh insight into Greek art, 





Epigraphists, however, may well be pardoned if they 
magnify their own office. The human mind somehow clings 
to the material, and these stone records of Athens do 
give a certain feeling of familiarity which nothing else 
can afford. We seem to come into actual touch with 
Athenian life when we read, exactly as the Athenians them. 
selves read it, some announcement that the people had voted 
to give Alexander a golden crown at the cost of ninety-seven 
staters, that some Guild had resolved to put up a portrait of 
its treasurer, or that some tribe formally thanks a choragus 
for his liberality in order that others may be “emulous of 
like glory.” And how many essays on ancient religion is it 
not worth to see the accounts which show how Athenian 
statesmen financed a war by “ borrowing” from the treasuries 
of the gods and solemnly crediting their accounts with 
interest at one-tenth of the current human rate, or to peruse 
a list of the property of some goddess which includes such 
articles as “a worn shift,’ “a female himation richly 
bordered with sea-purple,” and “a frog-green coat”? Or, 
aguin, we turn a page and contemplate a tombstone that 
still innocuously imprecates “fever, quartan ague, and 
elephantiasis ” upon those who disturb it, or a leaden plate 
which “in archaic Bovorpopnddéy writing” still records the 
desire of some unknown zealot to send no less than six ladies 
to the devil. It is not only the student of Greek history who 
finds food for meditation in such inscriptions as these. They 
come home to every one who has a natural interest in his 
kind, and “ finds nothing alien that is human,” even although 
it be Greek. 

The third book on our list is one of the most curious, and 
at the same time most courageous, works that a scholar has 
ever written. It completes the two volumes of Scholia Aristo- 
phunica which were published by Dr. Rutherford in 1896, and 
are so cold and dry that, like a brut champagne iced to 
freezing-point, only the most educated taste can appreciate 
their unquestioned excellence. They are volumes which few 
read for pleasure, but which look well upon the shelf and 
which dignify a reference, for, as we all know, to quote the 
scholiasts is a sure means to overawe the vulgar. But now 
common folk need no longer live in dread of those departed 
pedants. The great scholar who devoted two volumes to 
emending and elucidating their comments on Aristophanes 
now, with a heroism unparalleled in the annals of learning, 
publishes the proof that he has spent all his labour upon 
vanity. For page after page he records, classifies, and 
analyses the “stuff” which, when Alexandrine learning 
had become “distorted and devitalised” at Rome, incapable 
professors—“ smatterers and miss-the-matters ” he calls them 
—jotted down on the margin of their texts in order to illus- 
trate their “lecturettes.” Their notes were those of men whose 
ideal was “literary affectation, mechanical erudition, and 
copybook philosophy,” and who lived in an age when 
“educated persons, from Emperor to schoolmaster, and 
schoolboy too, trudged along the same old road, floundering 
in a sludge of rotten learning,” while “pedantry and inanity 
had the crown of the causeway”; and Dr. Rutherford, having 
himself “ floundered in the sludge,” and happily found his 
feet at last, is resolved to warn other students from the same 
treacherous and fatal path. With equal industry and learning 
he sets the scholia before our eyes so that we may judge for 
ourselves of their infinite stupidity and utter emptiness. Nor 
is the toil which he has bestowed on this mass of rubbish 
without a clear purpose. He knows how grave is the risk 
that “contact with the alert and adventurous Greek mind” 
may soon “cease to play any considerable part in English 
education,” and he believes that this risk arises from 
that “smother of annotation” which often in modern teach- 
ing serves only to “obscure” the living word. He attacks 
the scholiasts, but he has an eye on the schoolmasters and 
scribblers of to-day. Deterrent, indeed, as his subject 
appears at first sight, and tedious as it may be to wade 
through his discussion of the twenty-one tropes or the twelve 
figures of rhetoric, yet the whole work deserves the careful 
study of all interested in the teaching of Greek literature. 
For the “sins of the rhetors, their damnable dogmas of 
Atticism and imitation, their stale teaching, perplexed and 
finical, paltry yet pretentious, and their ‘crazy rules to make 
men wits by rote,’” are certainly not unknown either in our 
schools or Universities. How to teach Greek, or any other, 
literature is a difficult problem with which Dr. Rutherford 
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unhappily does not deal, but if he fails to show us the right 
yoad, he has at least given us a forcible and much needed 
warning against taking the wrong one. 





STUDIES IN SOUTH AFRICAN POLICY.* 

Tr is not often that an actor in the first part of a political 
drama is found giving his opinion on the closing scenes. Mr. 
Lionel Phillips has a long and varied South African experience 
behind him. He was at Kimberley in the early days of De 
Beers; he helped to found the mining industry on the Rand, 
and for long was its acknowledged leader; he was one of the 
Johannesburg Reformers, and was condemned to death at the 
Pretoria trial. Sucha career gives him a sufficient foundation 
of knowledge for an estimate of those South African problems 
which change in detail but not in character. Last year 
be returned to the Transvaal, and had an opportunity of 
judging the state of the country since the war. In such 
circumstances it was inevitable that a book should be written, 
and assuredly no Sonth African publicist is entitled to a more 
attentive hearing. Mr. Phillips discusses the Chinese labour 
question, and defends the policy of Mr. Lyttelton and Lord 
Milner partly on economic grounds and partly by the familiar 
argument that any other system would have meant the 
creation of a population of “mean whites.” We do not 
propose to argue the matter here, for our readers are 
familiar with the reasons we have given for taking the 
opposite view. But with the exception of this chapter, we 
can recommend Mr. Phillips as an impartial, broad-minded, 
and fully informed guide to the main problems of the new 
Colonies. The book, indeed, is written with studied modera- 
tion. There is no rhetoric, no flamboyant forecasts; the 
author gives chapter and verse for all his statements; and he 
has the signal merit of facing each question fairly, and not 
blinking the difficulties. He has no prejudices, but neither 
has he any illusions. At the same time, he has that optimism 
as to the country’s future which has value only when it is 
based, as in his case, on complete frankness and an earnest 
intention of glossing nothing over. Much has been written 
in the last few years on South African politics, but there 
was room and to spare for Mr. Phillips’s luminous common- 
sense. 

The early pages deal with the change in the condition 
of the country and the work of resettlement after the war. 
Then come three able chapters on the mining industry 
and its appurtenances, written with a complete mastery 
of the subject, and without any of the unintelligible 
technicalities which often perplex the reader in such dis- 
quisitions. Some idea of the immense capital sunk in the 
Rand may be gained from Mr. Phillips’s figures. The cost of 
equipping and developing the seventy principal gold mines 
has been up to date well over £44,000,000. The value of 
the gold mined during the same period has been over 
£126,000,000. Some idea, again, of the extent of opera- 
tions is given by the value of the ore per ton, which 
works out on an average at only 42s. 11d., which, with 
working expenses at 30s. 11d., leaves a net profit per ton 
of only 12s. Mr. Phillips rightly insists upon the value 
of the capitalist in developing a new country, and on the 
duty which he owes to the general future of the State. Even 
on the lowest ground of self-interest, it is wise for him to do 
all in his power to further settlement and the well-being of 
the community; for only then will he acquire steady and 
efficient labour and the assistance which local production gives 
to his own business, The study of these chapters will repay 
any, one who wishes to understand how vast and intricately 
organised a business gold-mining on the Rand has become. 
The most original parts of the book, however, are those 
devoted to the native question and to the development of 
party politics in the Transvaal. On the first matter Mr. 
Phillips has many hard sayings, which will meet with 
doubtful sympathy from his South African colleagues. He 
bases his treatment upon the recent Report of the South 
African Native Affairs Commission, and insists upon the 
gravity of any situation where the lower race outnumbers the 
higher by six to one, and increases more rapidly, There is no 
help to be got from a policy of shutting the eyes to facts, or 
placing barriers to native progress and stereotyping the 
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present status. The native must advance; it is the part of 
both duty and policy to see that he advances in the best way. 
But education, Mr. Phillips argues, is not everything; we 
must face the question of giving him some share in political 
life and making him an integral part of the social organism. 
Only thus can we secure ourselves against the dangers of a 
growing ‘helot caste. The Report advocated the same 
franchise for natives as for Europeans, separate native 
constituencies, and white Members with special qualifica- 
tions. Mr. Phillips in the main agrees with these sug- 
gestions, and adds certain comments of his own. He would 
have matters made clear from the start by a declaration by 
the various Governments that no equality between races was 
contemplated. Any policy to be effective with natives must 
be straightforward, and they must be made to realise that 
they are given a share in public life as an educative expedient, 
and not as an admission of equality. But at the same time 
they must have a share, which can be increased as they 
advance in the scale of civilisation. This is one view; the 
other, very widely held in South Africa, is that the native is 
debarred from the political franchise by his radical mental 
dissimilarity from the white man, and that the most which 
he can be given for the present is some kind of nominated 
Council for the discussion of purely native questions. It is 
not for us in this place to decide between the two views; but 
we may recommend Mr. Phillips’s treatment of a difficult 
question as essentially liberal, far-seeing, and sane. 

The four closing chapters, and nearly all the voluminous 
appendices, are taken up with an analysis of the present 
political situation in the Transvaal. The conduct of each 
party leader is traced through a maze of speeches, and we can 
imagine no better handbook for the coming elections in that 
Colony. Naturally, it is written rather for South African than 
for English readers, but Mr. Phillips’s central point is well 
worth our attention.. He is perfectly friendly towards the 
Boers, and looks forward to the abolition of race distinctions as 
the ideal of all South African policy. But he maintains that 
they must first be beaten at the polls. They have chosen to 
fight the first elections on racial grounds, and their challenge 
must be met. It is the duty of the British population to close 
up its ranks and allow no petty internal quarrels to weaken 
the front they show to Het Volk and its leaders. The 
Dutch aim is to recapture the country for Dutch ideas, and 
till that aim is defeated all talk of conciliation is ow! of the 
question :— 

“In the first elections, at any rate, we must see the old conflict 
for racial ascendency reappear. No writing or talking will cure 
the malady, which may, however, be expected to disappear in 
time, given impartial and fearless treatment, coupled with 
capable and honest administration. Sops to the Boers in the 
shape of unjustifiable concessions, so far from securing their 
goodwill, will merely provoke their contempt. After the elec- 
tions have determined the strength of parties, the hope of 
ultimate union and the obliteration of racial animosities lies in 
combinations that may be formed in the Legislature, irrespective 
of race, upon questions affecting national progress.” 

This is sound political good sense, and we trust that these 
candid and broad-minded studies will not fail in securing the 
attention they deserve. 





NATURE AND SPORT.* 
Tur volumes which we propose to notice shortly in the 
following review all deal with Nature and natural history in 
some form or another. Though several of them are not of 
surpassing merit as literary work in the strictest sense, and 





ad te Jungle Trails and Jungle People: Travel, Adventure, and Observa.ion m 
the Far East. By Caspar Whitney. London: T. Werner Laurie. [12s. net. | 
——(2) Northern Trails: Some Studies of Animal Life in the Far North. By 
William J. Long. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. London: Ginn and Co. 
(7s. 6d.]——(3) Red Fox: the Story of his Adventurous Career in the Ring-waak 
Wilds and of his Final Triumph over the Enemies of his Kind. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. With many Illustrations by Charles Livingston Bull. London: 
Duckworth and Co. [6s. net. |——(4) Ways of Nature. By John Burroughs. 
London: A. Constable and Co. [5s. net.]|——(5) Beasties Courageous: Studies 
of Animal Life and Character. By Douglas English, B.A, With 101 Illustra- 
tions from his Photographs of Living ** Beasties.” London: 8S. H. Bousfield and 
Co. [5s. net.]|—(6) The Bird-Watcher in the Shetlands: with Some Notes on 
Seals; and Digressions. By Edmund Selous. With 10 Illustrations by J. 
Smit. London: J. M. Dentand Co. [10s. 6d, net.]——(7) Two Bird-Lovers in 
Mexico. By C. William Beebe. Illustrated with Photographs from Life tuken 
by the Author. London: A. Constable and Co. [10s. 6d. net.|——(8) Wild 
Wings: Adventures of a Camera-Hunter among the Larger Wild Birds of North 
America on Sea and Land. By Herbert Keightley Job. With 160 Illustrations 
after Photographs from Life by the Author. Same publishers. [10s. 6d. net. | 
—(9) Pictures from Nature. By Richard and Cherry Kearton. London: 
Cassell and Co. {[10s. 6d,]——(10) Nature—Tones and Undertones: _ being 
Sketches of Lifein the Open, I lusirated by Phoiographs from Nature. By J. 
Maclair Boraston. London: Sherrattand Hughes. [6s. net.] (11) Nature 
through Microscope and Camera. By Richard Kerr, F.G.S., F.RAS. With 
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others depend for their attractions upon photography, our 
readers will be hard to please if they do not find something 
to their tastes among such a wide variety. 

We would recommend Jungle Trails and Jungle People to 
all who care for an excellent book of travel, sport, and adven- 
ture in a part of the world about which comparatively little 
has been written. Siam, the Malay peninsula, and the island 
of Sumatra, however interesting to the observant traveller, 
cannot be described as happy hunting-grounds for the big- 
game shot, Yet there is an abundance of almost virgin 
country, and elephants, rhinoceroses, tapirs, buffaloes, and 
deer (from sambur to muntjac) in tolerable profusion when 
you discover the right spots. Mr. Caspar Whitney, as some 
of our readers know, is an American and a sportsman. 
He ‘is distinguished in America as a sportsman of the 
most genuine sort whose blood is stirred by the wilderness 
and the hunting, and not by the killing of numerous 
beasts. Besides writing of the sport, he gives some account 
of the country and the people in a dozen separate chapters, 
each unconnected by continuous narrative. The book is 
illustrated with good photographs of his own taking. In 
Siam he joined Choo Poh Lek, the King’s mahout, in 
trapping elephants at the great Ayuthia kraal, which is a 
business of many days, for the herds have to be cautiously 
driven, The rivers are the highways of Siam, and through 
the “klawngs” and tributary streams he was taken by 
Saw Swee Ann on a buffalo-hunting expedition to the 
borders of Burma. He also went with Phra Ram, the 
King’s representative, to the Karens, a jungle folk who 
live along the frontier. The Siamese are not by nature 
hunters, and the account of the guides and the lesser folk 
who joined the expeditions is amusing. The chief desire 
of Mr. Whitney at this time was to find _ buffaloes, 
there known as “seladang,” otherwise Bos Gaurus, or 
the gaur. In the jungles of the Malay States he 
tracked rhinoceroses, hoping to secure the hairy-eared 
species or variety, but with little sport or success. His 
only elephant, shot in Sumatra after infinite trouble with 
the aid of Jin Abu, was not much of atrophy, for its tusks 
were but eighteen inches long. A more horrible country 
to shoot in than these forests it would be hard to 
imagine. Impassable and gloomy jungles, constant rain 
and sodden vegetation, mud over the ankles, a malarial 
smell, leeches, centipedes, reptiles, and every detestable sort 
of insect in myriads, torment the sportsman, who often has 
to follow the tracks on his stomach. All combine to make 
stalking most unpleasant. Indeed, after reading Mr. Whitney’s 
most vivid account of his difficulties and discomforts, which 
he describes with hardly a complaint, we feel very little desire 
te try this kind of jungle hunting. But it must be confessed 
that new ground has attractions; and Mr. Whitney conveys 
to the reader a good deal of the pleasure and excitement 
which he himself experienced. 

The next book transports us to a different sort of country, 
to the big woods, the barren grounds, the swift rivers of 
Newfoundland and the coast of Labrador. Mr. William J. 
Long has so firmly established himself as the most charming 
and veracious describer of wild animals’ ways that a new book 
of his may be sure of a welcome. There is a certain sameness 
about his work, but we do not think that he has written any- 
thing better than Northern Trails. We are carried away to 
the wilderness where the wolf, the caribou, and the wild goose 
flourish, and white bears arrive drifting on icebergs, and 
salmon fill the rivers, and whales spout in the sea. We not 
only share the emotions of old Tomah, the Indian, and Mooka 
and Noel, the little redskins, but also of ‘ Wayeesis,’ the white 
wolf, and ‘ Malsunsis,’ the cub, ‘ Upweekis,’ the lynx, and all 
other beasts over whom Keesuolukh, the Great Mystery, 
watches. The attractions of this book are immensely in- 
creased by Mr. Copeland’s astonishingly clever little drawings, 
which embellish almost every page. 

It is impossible not to make comparison between Mr. Long’s 
work and that of Mr. Charles G.D. Roberts. Red Foz is another 
animal biography, and describes the life of a fox in the back- 
woods of Eastern Canada. It is a good specimen of the work 
of a well-known author who has already published successful 
books of the same kind. We trace the life and career of a 
fox (very unlike that of an English fox, we need hardly say) 
from the time he is a cub, or “ puppy,” as Mr. Roberts chooses 
to call him, in the Ring-waak wilds until he is turned out 





of a crate into the coverts of a Hunt Club in the United 
States. Weare glad that his cunning helps him to escape 
when he is hunted a few days later. The book is along one, bat 
the reader’s interest does not flag. Jabe Smith, the Canadian 
farmer, and the boy who finally traps the great fox are well 
described. Mr. Roberts claims that he has an authentic record 
for all the exciting adventures in ‘Red Fox’s’ life, but that 
his emotions are not human emotions, except in so far that a 
man, like a fox, is an animal. This book is illustrated with a 
great profusion of somewhat Japanese-looking and rather 
conventional but clever drawings by Mr. Charles Livingston 
Bull. 

The question of animal intelligence, which both Mr. Long and 
Mr. Roberts touch upon in their respective prefaces, forms 
the chief subject of a small book called Ways of Nature, by Mr. 
Jobn Burroughs, an American of what may be called the essay. 
naturalist school. He protests against the growing tendency 
to humanise the lower animals by attributing to them human 
emotions. With this protest we agree, though we do not 
think the tendency is a “growing” one. Rather is it the 
contrary. But after all, what we are pleased to call instinct, 
as distinguished from reason, is not opposed to intelligence; 
it is merely intelligence of an unconscious kind. That is 
Mr. Burroughs’s opinion. He has thought out the subject, 
and what he writes is fairly interesting. 

We cannot say as much for Beasties Courageous, by Mr. 
Douglas English, whose rather fantastic studies of animal 
life and character have little more likeness to Nature than 
Aesop’s fables. Having collected with his camera a great 
number of extremely good photographs (and some poor 
ones) of living animals, Mr. English has written stories 
apparently to suit them. “The Daring of the Wood- 
mouse” and “ The Unjust Tribulations of the Toads” are the 
titles of two, and if the text came up to the photographs 
the book would be extremely entertaining. Rats, mice, 
weasels, martins, toads, and grasshoppers converse like 
human beings. In the “ Keeper’s Tree” we have a dramatic 
story of a poacher whose dog is shot by a keeper. Mr. 
English is an extraordinarily successful photographer of 
animals, and the difficulties of making mive, weasels, and 
the like pose before the camera, even in captivity, have been 
got over in a way which cannot but excite our wonder. 

The Bird-Watcher in the Shetlands, by Mr. Edmund 
Selous, is a sadly disappointing book. We think it a pity 
that he did not treat these lengthy notes as rough material 
out of which a short book might have been written, instead of 
printing the exclamations and repetitions which he wrote 
down from day to day. Weare quite certain that he ought 
to have corrected his errors of observation when possible, 
instead of leaving them, as he says in the pyeface, “to 
encourage others who may be labouring in the same field.” 
Mr. Selous is an enthusiast who derived enormous pleasure 
from watching the seals or the sea-birds; but we much doubt 
whether readers of his book will share this enjoyment. 
A single extract is worth a page of criticism in this case. 
Mr. Selous is writing of the young guillemots :—“The other 
chick is gone. Yes, gone; for I go to several points from 
which I can see the whole of this small ledge—on a part 
of which only I look directly down—and from none 
of them can I see the second chick, which, were it there, I 
think I must. Without any doubt, this time, I think, it is 
gone, and so must have either flown or been carried down 
within the last twenty-four, or rather twenty-two hours; for 
it was here on the ledge with its parent when I went away 
yesterday, at two or thereabouts. There are only seven birds 
in all on this ledge now.” There are pages and pages of this 
sort of writing, which seems to us valueless as a contribution 
either to ornithology or literature. The ten illustrations by 
Mr. J. Smit are hardly up to that gifted artist’s usual standard 
of excellence. 

Another enthusiast, Mr. C. William Beebe, who is Curator of 
Ornithology of the New York Zoological Park, in Two Bird- 
Loversin Mexico describesa journey during the winter of 1903-4, 
which included three delightful camping trips in the country 
round the volcano of Colima. Mexico is an attractive country, 
and the account of the profusion of bird life, especially in the 
marshes of Chapala, is vividly written. But the book is not 
a work of great literary merit. There are too many exclama- 
tions and phrases such as “ the threshold of Nature’s wonder- 
house.” Mrs. Beebe, who is the second bird-lover, has con- 
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tributed a chapter on “ How we Did it.” It contains some 

information on clothes and camping outfit and travel in 

Mexico generally. Ladies may understand the meaning of 

this mysterious sentence:—“ Brilliantine and alpaca make 

nice, cool, sensible waists.” A great number of good photo. 
graphs of birds, landscapes, and buildings (mostly taken 

by the author himself) are well reproduced, and there is a 

scientific appendix containing a list of birds and mammals. 

Another book, though superior in several respects to the 
last, is also by an American, and describes adventures in 
North America in pursuit of birds with a camera. Mr. 
Herbert K. Job at the beginning of his book, Wild Wings, 
prints a letter from President Roosevelt, who approves the 
substitution of the camera for the gun, and then adds: 
“P.S.—But I am still something of a hunter, although a 
lover of wild nature first!” Mr. Job’s most interesting 
chapters deal with the wilds of Florida, and the pelicans, ibises; 
egrets, and herons which nest there in thousands. We would 
that space allowed us to deal at greater length with this 
attractive book, in which the author’s extremely pleasing 
photographs have the rare merit of being well reproduced on 
unglazed paper. 

In connection with the photography of wild birds, we may 
draw our readers’ attention to Pictures from Nature (a port- 
folio of fifteen remarkably good photogravures), which 
contains some of the best work of the kind done by Mr. R. 
and Mr. C. Kearton. The photographs consist mainly of 
birds, and that of the black-throated diver is especially 
noteworthy. They have been enlarged without losing any- 
thing of their clearness, and are printed upon paper which 
gives them something of the softness of mezzotints. The 
short letterpress which accompanies each plate describes 
the manner in which the photograph was obtained, and Mr. 
Kearton does not restrain himself from boasting of the 
dangers and difficulties that were encountered. 

The new volume which Mr. Boraston has chosen to call 
Nature—Tones and Undertones is more interesting than a 
former work which we noticed by the same writer, and a 
great deal better written than many others of the kind. He 
deals for the most part with his own observations of birds 
about the coast of Anglesey and along the shores of the 
Mersey. A chapter entitled “ Trespassers will be Prosecuted” 
attacks the methods of game-preservers, and particularly the 
“stupid slaughter” of hand-reared pheasants and timorous 
hares. Though not a striking book, these observations of a 
naturalist, who has not allowed the text to become subsidiary 
to his photographs, will be read with pleasure by many. 

The last work before us is called Nature through Micro- 
scope and Camera, and, as the name implies, Mr, Kerr has 
made a number of very interesting photographs of objects 
seen through the microscope the foundation of his book. 
The subjects of the plates are varied, and range from diatoms 
to the limbs and organs of insects, from sections of plant- 
stems to human blood. The letterpress which accompanies 
these illustrations contains a great deal of scientific informa- 
tion popularly expressed. Dr. G. Sims Woodhead, Professor 
of Pathology at Cambridge, contributes an introduction to 
dispel the idea that the study of natural science is “incom- 
patible with the existence of a religious faith.” 





NOVELS. 
THE KING’S REVOKE.* 

Ir is not often that writers achieve equal success in chronicling 
the homely annals of the poor and in awaking the clarion 
tones of military romance. Yet this distinction cannot be 
denied to Mrs. Woods, who in her new story marks a yet 
further departure from the manner of her earliest ventures in 
fiction, and a distinct advance on her previous novel of adven- 
ture, Sons of the Sword. The period chosen is the same, that of 
the Peninsular Campaign, and the scene is again partly laid in 
Spain; but whereas the focus of the former story was the Court 
of Joseph Bonaparte at Madrid, the interest is now centred in 
the fortunes of the exiled Ferdinand VII., and above all in the 
adventures of those gallant Spaniards 


“ Who fought in vain 
For those who knew not to resign or reign.” 





* The King’s Revoke. By Margaret L. Woods. London: Smith, Elder, 


and Co. (6s.] 











Neing the story of a lost, or, more correctly speaking, a 
betrayed, cause, it necessarily takes on'a somewhat sombre 
complexion; but the author’s enthusiasm for the undying 
fascination of the Spanish character and the picturesqueness 
of the Spanish landscape, the brilliance and eloquence of her 
descriptive passages, and the charm with which she has con- 
trived to invest her principal characters, go far to reconcile 
the reader to a narrative in which failure and disillusionment 
are a necessarily foregone conclusion. 

Following a well-established precedent in this domain of 
fiction, Mrs. Woods, while introducing historical personages 
as occasion demands, assigns the chief rédle to imaginary 
characters. Foremost among the latter are Patrick Dillon; a 
Hispano-Irish soldier of «fortune, who plays a leading part in 
the plot to carry off Ferdinand VII. from his’ prison at 
Valencay and restore him to the throne. Patrick is by 
residence and breeding more Spanish than Hibernian; but in 
his fearless temper, his vivacity, and love of action he harks 
back to his Irish forbears. His claim to the rank of hero, 
however, is effectively disputed by Charlesworth, an English 
détenu at Tours—where the plot for the rescue of the King 
is matured—a man of a certain grave but engaging charm, 
excellently contrasted with the more mercurial attractions of 


Dillon. The real heroine is, we suppose, the beautiful 
Luzita, the young Marquesa de Santa Coloma, whose 
innocent, unfaltering devotion to the exiled and un- 


worthy King cannot fail to win the sympathy of the 
reader; but Mrs. Woods has given us two other charming 
portraits in Madame Gérard, a Republican grande dame, 
if the phrase be allowed, and her daughter Caroline. 
Dillon’s associate, the pseudo-Comte d’Haguerty, is a more 
conventional type of the mercenary intriguer, and Dillon him- 
self suffers somewhat from his constant and occasionally 
undignified appearances in female disguise. But if in her 
handling of incident and of the stock properties and 
machinery of the novel of adventure Mrs. Woods sometimes 
falls below the level of less accomplished practitioners, ‘these 
defects are more than redeemed by the fine literary quality of 
her narrative, the grace of her dialogue, and her sensitive and 
poetic appreciation of the nobler elements of chivalry,—whether 
Spanish, French, or British. The glimpses of Talleyrand, and 
the conception of the dignified but half-hearted young King, 
destined to disappoint so bitterly the hopes of his faithful 
partisans, show imagination and insight of a high order. In 
spite, therefore, of sundry misprints and a frequently faulty 
punctuation, the book is a delight'to read for the charm of its 
charactarisation, for its fine historic sense of the glory and 
weakness of Spain, and for a genuine distinction of style 
unsurpassed by contemporary writers of this class of 
fiction. 





The Debtor. By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—Mrs. Wilkins-Freeman does more than keep up 
the quality of the books which she wrote as Miss Mary Wilkins. 
There is not very much. in this story of that peculiar nicety 
of observation of the minds of homely people by which "Miss 
Wilkins made her reputation; still, The Debtor is in its own 
way: quite as successful a literary achievement as were ‘her 
earliest books. It is not a novel-which can be recommended 
to any one looking merely for entertainment, as the story has 
rather an uncomfortable effect on the reader’s mind,—in the 
beginning the doings of Arthur Carroll (the debtor) are irritating, 
and in the end tragic. The curious difference between American, 
and English domestic life is unconsciously brought out by Mrs. 
Wilkins-Freeman when she makes the Carroll family pose as 
millionaires in the country town of Bambridge; for she shows 
that it is possible to do this in America while at the same time 
keeping only one indoor servant. A family of six’ persons who 
over here kept what is called a “ general ” would certainly obtain 
no'credit on the ground of being boundlessly wealthy. The most 
attractive figure in the book is that of the quondam lawyer 
tandolph Anderson, who, on the failure of his legal practice, has 
become the village grocer. ‘I'he simplicity with which he serves 
out groceries to the lady of his heart is admirably depicted. 
He is a good example of the shrewd comment of an old- 
fashioned domestic servant: “True gentry never suspects their- 
selves.” Anderson and his mother are delightful people, ex- 
cellently drawn, and Charlotte Carroll when she marries the 
grocer has every prospect of complete happiness. The book is 
full of little vignettes of village life charmingly depicted, and 
the story is well put together. 
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The Waters of Destruction. By Alice Perrin. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—Mrs. Perrin always gives her books a distinc- 
tively Indian atmosphere, and even those of her readers. who 
have never been in India are completely convinced of the truth- 
fulness of the picture which is put before them. The Waters 
of Destruction is the story of Stephen Dare, an unfortunate 
young Indian civilian, whose poverty prevents him from quitting 
the lonely post in his charge even for a short holiday. All his 
savings are devoted to the maintenance of his mother and her 
husband and her second family, and his circumstances are 
terribly straitened. The struggle which he makes before, in his 
loneliness, he succumbs to a native marriage is well and 
dramatically given, and also the disillusionment which his native 
wife soon makes him suffer. The marriage, it may be said, 
would probably not be upheld in a Court of Law, but the 
fact of the marriage service having been performed makes 
Stephen Dare very properly consider it as binding. The attain- 
ment of a hero’s happiness by the death of his wife never 
makes a very pleasant ending to a story, but in the circum- 
stances no special violence is done to the claims of poetic justice 
when “the waters of destruction” overwhelm the unfortunate 
Sunia during her husband’s absence in England. Mrs. Perrin, 
who must now be regarded as quite in the front rank of Anglo- 
Indian romancers, gives a vivid picture of the life of an 
irrigation officer on a sub-division fifty miles from any railway, 
and no one who considers Anglo-Indian life as being invariably 
highly seasoned with balls and scandal will fail to recognise, 
after reading this book, that there is another and less lively side 
to the life of an Indian official. 

The Hundred Days. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell and Co. 
6s.)—Although Mr. Pemberton cannot be called a great historical 
novelist, the story of the Hundred Days is such an exciting 
subject that the reader cannot fail to enjoy this novel. Mr. 
Pemberton makes us understand the extraordinary devotion felt 
to Napoleon by his followers, though it must be confessed that 
the figure of the Emperor himself is not really successful. It is 
almost impossible, it would seem, for any novelist to give hig 
readers a real flesh-and-blood Napoleon, and not merely a list of 
the mannerisms of the Emperor. The love story in the book is 
rather confused, and not particularly attractive. The reader 
nevertheless will follow the novel, from its beginning on the 
shores of the Mediterranean to its end on the field of Waterloo, 
for the sake of the thrilling interest which cannot but be aroused 
by Napoleon’s desperate venture. 

French Nan. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Smith, Elder 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle’s new book is of the 
very slightest texture. It is a story of an eighteenth-century’ 
marriage, and of the means taken by Squire Day, the hero, to 
make his town-bred wife contented with life in the country. 
The book is gracefully written and is easy reading, but it will 
strike many readers as being as artificial as the age which it 
is intended to represent. 

The Parson’s Wood. By Violet A. Simpson. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—Miss Violet Simpson’s work is always agreeable reading, 
and she once more contrives to get into very sympathetic touch 
with the period about which she is writing. Her present book, 
however, is not the equal in point of liveliness to “The Bonnet 
Conspirators,” or in ingenuity of construction to “The Sovereign 
Power.” In choosing the late seventeenth century as the date of 
the story the author has abandoned the period of which she 
usually writes for one over a hundred years earlier. Joanna, the 
heroine, is a most ingenuous and attractive young person. She 
is the daughter of a Sussex innkeeper, and her devotion to the 
Braythwaytes (the family of the neighbouring squire) goes near 
to costing her dear. Lovers of exciting episodes will find many 
situations which will please them in The Parson’s Wood, while a 
very graceful love story adds attraction to the novel. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THROUGH FIVE REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

Through Five Republics of South America. By Percy F. Martin. 
(W. Heinemann. 21s. net.)—This “critical description of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and Venezuela” is crowded 
with facts. So numerous are they that the reader is bewildered. 
If only Mr. Martin had “ boiled down” these four hundred and 
sixty-five closely printed pages, and set forth plainly his con- 
ciusions, it would have been better. As it is, we do not 
quite know what he means. On p. 353, in writing about 
Chile, he tells us that by King Edward VII.’s award in the 
dispute between that country and Argentina “peace was not 
only maintained, but has probably been established for all 











time.” But in his introduction he pours scorn on the 
system of arbitration, and tells us that the States which 
sold their navies in view of the durable peace they had secured 
are now going to build them again. He is moderately hopefy 
about the future of the Republics, especially Chile and Argentina; 
but he has a great deal to find fault with in the present. They havo 
great natural capabilities; but then corruption gocs on unchecked, 
He has much to tell us about the material condition of the Re. 
publics,—the railways, the banks, the agriculture, the population, 
and the revenues, this last a subject in which British capital is 
more interested than it probably now wishes to be. We notice, 
by the way,a very curious time-link. The Vizconde de Barbacena, 
who was sent over by the Brazilian Prime Minister of the day to 
confer with Mr. Canning, is still alive,—in his hundred and fourth 
year. 








THE AGE OF TRANSITION. 

The Age of Transition. By F.J. Snell, M.A. 2vols. “ Hand- 
books of English Literature,” Edited by Professor Hales. (George 
Bell and Sons. 7s. net.)—This volume completes the series of 
“ Handbooks,” and we congratulate Professor Hales on the very 
valuable contribution which he has been the means of making to 
literary study. Mr. Snell has done a piece of work which, useful, 
and indeed indispensable, as it is, has no great attractions for 
either author or reader. He takes the period between the death 
of Chaucer and the literary activity of Spenser, and, as Professor 
Hales remarks in the introduction which he has furnished to tho 
second volume, it was without any figure of commanding 
eminence. If there is eminence, it is not of authorship. We 
connect Sir Philip Sidney with the field of Zutphen rather than 
with the “Arcadia”; Latimer is the intrepid martyr rather than 
the preacher of the “Seven Sermons,” and Caxton the printer 
more than the indefatigable translator and author. Mr. Snell’s 
first tagk is to dissociate Chaucer’s name from a multi- 
tude of pieces that have been fathered upon him, and to treat 
of his disciples. The second chapter is given to Occleve and 
Lydgate, and the third and fourth to Scottish verse. No names 
in the Southern Kingdom can be matched with Dunbar, 
Douglas, and Lyndsay. After this we have “The Spenserian 
Vanguard”; “The Poets of the Renaissance,” among whom 
Wyatt and Sidney are conspicuous; and finally, the most inter- 
esting of the whole, as it is here that the period shows itself at 
its best, “ Ballads and Songs.” “It was,” says Mr. Snell, “the 
golden age of the English ballad.” It is enough to mention 
“Chevy Chase,” the “Robin Hood” cycle, and “The Nutbrown 
Maid.” The second volume, after a brief account of the drama, 
deals with the prose writers,a numerous company, with not a few 
famous names—Tyndale, Coverdale, and More, for instance, are 
among them—yet with no one in the front rank of literature. 
Still, it is necessary to know about them, and Mr. Snell tells’ us 
exactly what we want to hear. 








THE RUSSIAN COURT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The Russian Court in the Highteenth Century. By Fitzgerald 
Molloy. 2 vols. (Hutchinson and Co. 24s. net.)—This belongs 
to a class of books which it is difficult to appreciate. They aro 
certainly not edifying, and yet they tell a story which has to be 
told. How can we understand the French Revolution unless we 
know something about the crimes of the ancien régime? And 
how can we understand the Russia of to-day except we see 
how it was governed in the past. But it must be confessed that 
the task of making oneself acquainted with these things is 
nothing less than nauseous. There is scarcely a relief in the 
uniform level of baseness and wickedness. Sometimes we come 
across a strong man or woman; but a good one almost never. 
What a story, for instance, is that of the deposition of Peter by 
Catherine! There is nothing quite so sordid even in the revolu- 
tions, whether accomplished in the Palace or the camp, of the 
Roman or the Byzantine Empire. And in the midst of it all 


“the Holy Synod awaited to greet and congratulate her,” while 


the crowds admired her piety when, having doffed her uniform, 
she went to attend Mass. Less than a week after this the deposed 
Peter was dead,—of dysentery, it was said. It was not he, it 
was she, who was felix opportunitate mortis. Mr. Molloy acquits 
her of complicity, and it is perfectly true that the Orloffs were 
capable of that or of any other crime; but that she was “an 
inexperienced young woman ” who did not know that her deposed 
husband would be a source of danger we cannot believe, even on 
the authority of Frederick the Great. For an “ inexperienced 
young woman” she acted with extraordinary courage and 
readiness. 
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Reminiscences of Arbroath and St. Andrews. By D. 8S. Salmond 
(Brodie and Salmond.)—Arbroath, in common with all Scottish 
towns that we have read about, has produced many great 
‘men, divines, scholars, merchants, humourists, conscious or 
unconscious. Mr. Salmond shows us a portrait gallery of them, 
chiefly interesting, no doubt, to those who hail from the 
town, but readable in any case. St, Andrews does not occupy 
much space in Mr. Salmond’s volume; he has, however, some 
early recollections of golf, of the days when there was but one 
‘course, and that of nine holes only. There is some entertainment 
to be got from Mr. Salmond’s book. But we prefer to have his 
memories rather than his opinions. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Gleanings and Reminiscences. By Thomas Ellison. (Henry 
Young and Sons, Liverpool. 10s. 6d. net.)—These recollections, 
the work of a veteran journalist, originally appeared in the 
Liverpool Daily Post, and come commended by the editor, Sir 
Edward Russell. Mr. Ellison had a fifty years’ experience of the 
Liverpool Cotton Market, and his second-hand knowledge went 
back to a very remote time. Cotton was first seen in the Liver- 
pool market in 1757, when “28 bags of Jamaica cotton” were 
advertised for sale. It was destined to replace other industries, 
among them the dealing in slaves. The next week after this 
advertisement a Mr. Daltera informed the public that he had 
“ten pipes of wine, a parcel of bottled cyder, and a negro boy for 
sale.” The first attempt at a “corner” in the new merchandise 
came in1779. In that year the French captured Grenada, and the 
price of cotton rose twopence per pound. Then came a rumour 
that Jamaica had been captured, and a certain firm—it was one 
of their employés who told the tale—bought about two thousand 
bags. The rumour turned out to be false, and the firm had to sell 
at twopence to threepence below cost price, and to suspend 
payment. Another “corner” was made in 1835, and ended in 
disaster; and yet another, to pass quickly on, by Mr. Morris 
Ranger, of New York, in 1878, Mr. Ranger held at one time—on 
paper—two hundred thousand bales. In the end he cleared, 
through what Mr. Ellison thought au unprecedented combination 
of circumstances, £150,000. He tried it again, and made a 
stupendous failure. It is only in small matters that a “corner” 
can be made with suczess,—in canary seed, for instance, in which 
a most profitable venture was made many years ago. 


Letters and Exercises of John Conybeare. Edited by F. C. 
Conybeare, M.A. (H. Frowde. 10s. 6d. net.)—John Conybeare 
was schoolmaster at Molton and Swinbridge, in Devonshire, in 
the last decades of the sixteenth century, and he left a collection 
of letters, orations, recipes, extracts from books, &c., which have 
been here printed with notes and explanations. These are 
naturally of very various interest. There is a testimonial from 
one “ H. B.” in favour of Mr. Conybeare, when he was a candidate 
for the school, very like the documents with which some of us are 
familiar. Then there are some curious specimens of medical 
treatment. Here is one:—“To cause to sleep. A spoonfull of 
pure Rosewater, as much Vinegar, two spoonfulls of oil of Roses, 
half a handfull of Roseleaves made in powder, crumbs of leavened 
bread made of wheat, make a plaster, and lay it over forehead 
and temples.” Among the things that are “ill for the sight” 
are “to studie after meate,” “too much letting of blood,” and 
“too much weeping.” Then, of serious matters, there is the 
recantation of John Nicholl, who came over from Rome, and did 
not spare his old friends. (Nicholl, after being in high favour, 
and receiving a “benevolence” of £50 a year from the Bishops, 
went to France, was arrested, and died in prison.) Not the least 
interesting thing in the volume is a fragment of autobiography 
by Dr. Conybeare, afterwards Dean of Llandaff. He speaks in 
the highest terms of Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ Church, as 
the ablest of administrators and teachers. “My collegiate 
expenses did not exceed £300,” says Conybeare. A very high 
figure, seeing that he was a simple commoner. What must the 
gentlemen commoners have spent ? 


Facts and Fancies. By C.C. Bombaugh, A.M. (J. B. Lippincott. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Here is a book out of which a diner-out may well 
supply himself with materials for conversation. The first two 
chapters, it is true, are American; after this the contents are 
more or less cosmopolitan. And they offer a choice between the 
serious and the comic. In “First Things” we hear who first used 
petroleum, who was the original “John Bull,” who was “ Boycott,” 




























































who made the first thimble and the first bank-note, and many 
other things. In course of time we come to a collection of things 
curious and humorous, “comical blunders,” “ misquotations,” 
“falsities,” and so forth. The collection is large and varied, and 
the “chestnut” is not more frequent than one would expect. 
Such books as this are not easy of appreciation, for, to be frank, 
they are tiresome to read continuously. Still, they have their 
uses. We may suggest to Dr. Bombaugh that “plagiary” is the 
man who plagiarises, not the dishonesty which he commits. 


Whitaker’s Almanack for 1996 (12 Warwick Lane, 1s. net) has 
now, we see, attained its thirty-seventh year, a vigorous age, to 
which it is not unequal. Every issue has something in the way 
of improvement, some new approach to completeness. The only 
drawback is that limits of space comyel the omission of special 
articles. Of these, however, we have an index. Some idea of the 
variety of information to be found in these is given when we say 
that this index contains nearly nine hundred titles. An interesting 
record is given in the supplement of “ Wills Proved in 1904-5.” 
Two hundred and siaty disposing of more than £100,000 are 
included. One of them, awful to relate, was the will of a 
clergyman. It may be pleaded, however, in extenuation that tho 
total of his professional gains could not have amounted to £9,000, 
taking the seven years of his curacy at £150 and the twenty-five 
years of his incumbency at £289, the gross value of his living.—— 
With this may be mentioned Whitaker’s Peerage (same publishers, 
3s. 6d. net), with its abundance of information in a small 
compass. We notice an incisive paragraph about “claimant- 
baronets.” Of course there is not any great harm in claims 
that have little foundation except in fancy; but when the 
title is assumed as a cloak for financial transactions of a 
doubtful character the case is altered. Our ancestors would 
have dealt very sharply with such people-——Debrett’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage (Dean and _ Son, 
31s. 6d. net) boasts a very venerable antiquity, wanting 
but seven years to complete its second century; Debrett also 
has something to say about pseudo-baronets, and, indeed, the 
matter is of unquestionable importance. Ail the information 
that can.be desired is to be found in this volume, which rightly 
claims for itself first-hand authority. The Royal Blue Book 
(Kelly’s Directories, 5s.) is a directory of the “Upper Ten,” or 
“Twenty,” or “ Thirty,” as the case may be. If we are to reckon 
all the names in this list, we might even say ‘ Forty.” What- 
ever the numbers, the volume is one of acknowledged authority 
and usefulness. Walford’s County Families (Spottiswoode 
and Co., 50s.) is a book of which the putting together 
as we have taken occasion before to remark, must be a 
task of great difficulty. Who could summarily define the 
“County Families” in any one neighbourhood? Mistakes must, 
of course, be made; but Walford’s makes, it seems to us, as few 
as possible, and is as discreetly managed as a book of this kind 
could well be.——The Oficial Year-Book of Scientific and Learned 
Societies (C. Griffin and Co., 7s. 6d.) 1s “a record of the work done 
in Science, Literature, and Art during 1904-5.” A large portion 
of the volume is occupied with the names of the officials, and a 
list of the transactions, of the various learned societies. The 
Royal Society naturally heads the list. (Here we might have a 
list of the members. The Royal Society is a corps d’élite, and 
might be specially treated.)——The “Daily Mail” Year-Book 
(1s. 6d. net) is a most useful publication of which we have spoken 
on previous occasions with praise which we now repeat. It is 
practically as handy a book for the current information that one 
wants as could be found.——The Clergy Directory (J. 8. Phillips, 
4s.6d.) gives a great mass of information in a highly concentrated 
form. 








Hazell’s Annual. Edited by W. Palmer, B.A. (Hazell, Watson, and 
Viney. 3s. 6d. net.)—This periodical (which attains its majority 
with the year 1906) describes itself as “a cyclopaedic record of 
Men and Topics of the Day.” It spreads, therefore, its net very 
widely, and makes, as can easily be seen, a very large haul. If we 
are to suggest a defect, it is on the literary side. We miss, for 
instance, the name of Sir Richard Jebb,—it does not appear in its 
alphabetical place. But in many respects Hazell’s Annual, for 
facility of reference and completeness of information, stands 
without a superior. 


The Journal of Education. (William Rice. 7s. 6d.)—This, we 
see, is the thirty-seventh year of the Journal. Physical man is at 
his best, according to Aristotle, at thirty-five; intellectual. man 
at forty-nine ; hence our contemporary is very favourably situated, 
though we should be sorry to think that the Spectator, which 
reckons more than double our contemporary’s. years, is senile. 
We need not do more than welcome the appearance of this 
annual volume—the monthly issues it is, of course, impossible 
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to notice—and express our pleasure at seeing how it maintains its 
high standard of excellence. 


New Enprrions.—Hakluytus Postumus, or Purchas His Pilgrimes. 
Vols. IX.and X. (J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 12s. 6d. per 
vol.)}—This reissue is to be completed in twenty volumes.——The 
Poetical Works of Lord Byron. Edited, with a Memoir, by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge. (John Murray. 6s. net.)—A work which for 
various reasons can scarcely fail to take its place as the final 
edition of Byron——The Diary of an Old Soul. By George 
Macdonald. (Arthur C. Fifield. 2s. net.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

—_+—~>—_-— 

Brock (W. J.), Sanitary Laws of Scotland and Principles of Public Health, 

12mo : spsehunit (Oliver & Boyd = Hs 
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Footpath Way (The), i2mo aomasbt 
Green (W. C.), Memories of E d King de) net 2/6 
Howell (A. B.), A Harvest of Idleness, cr 8vo ......... (Si ynet 2/6 
Lewis (C. J. & J. N.), Natality and Fecundity, Svo ...... (Oliver & Boyd) net 7/6 
Lyrists of the Restoration: Sherburne to Congreve, 32mo.,.(Richards) net 3/6 

lean (J. K.), Triumphant Evangelism, 8vo .......... (Marshall Bros.) net 3/6 
Mitchell (Mrs. M.), Sixty Years Ago,: cr 8vo ......(Macniven & Wallace) net 2/6 
To Modern Maidens, by a Modern Matron, cr 8vo ......... (G. A, Morton) net 3/6 
Whiting (L.), The Joy that No Man Taketh from You (Gay & Bird) net 2/6 
Williams (M. C.), Letters and Talks to Girls, cr 8v0 ...........6 (C. H. Kelly) 3/6 
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Terms of Subscription, 
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Yearly. 7 Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. 
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LIBERTY'S CATALOGUE OF REDUCTIONS FREE. SALE 


LIBERTY'S SALE 
LIBERTY’S SALE 
LIGERTY’S at ae SALE 
LIBERTY'S MONDAY NEXT SALE 
LIBERTY'S SALE 
LIBERTY'S . SALE 


Regent St., 
LONDON. 


LIBERTY & ©O. [ forisme wanss & ranies 
OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
For Sick-Room and Kitchen. 


There is nothing quite so good as Lemco in the Sick-Room, 
and nothing nearly so economical in the kitchen, for Beef-Tea, 
Bouillons, and delicious Meat Jellies, and for full rich Soups, 
Sauces, and Gravies. 








“** Only a small quantity should be used at a time, it is so 
very highly concentrated. 
v CC OF 


L E 


The original and only genuine Liebig Company's Extract of Beef, 
4 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


“FIRE LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
ANNUITIES. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
‘TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West'Epd Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lrp. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0; 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—Tlic rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business, 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 

received. 
NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13'7 
per cent. of the premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two. valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 31st, 1903. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances. 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements.-—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





“This Is Genuine Cocoa,’’—The LANCET. 
THE BEST ON EARTH. 
SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Dyspeptics. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles. 


MONTE FIANO ; An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 





Awaried a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


** A very good dinner wine.”—SrraTHMORE (EARL OF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 





These wines can also be hain Tuscan flasks, For Samples (7s.) and Illus- 
trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 





THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 


ROYAL 











ORRANOS | eed ( North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 

; LIFE. 
7 TOTALFUNDS ... £13,062,125. 
BY SPECIAL 


DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT & CO.'3 
anufacture now bear the annex e-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C.. 





TRADE-MALE. 





Now Ready. Post Free. 


HAMPTON S 


64-page Fale Catalogue, 


‘THE GREAT ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY, 


illustrating and describing thousands of bargains in tasteful, well- 
made Furniture (antique and modern), Carpets, Curtains, Linens, 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, & every other description of high-class 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS AT 
CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS. 


The Sale begins next Monday and ends on the 27th January, and 
those who wish for a copy of the book should 
Write To-day for Hamptons’ Catalogue G.A. 210, 


as only one edition is printed, and every year the number of 
applications increases by thousands. 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W.. 
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METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK. 


CUMING MUSEUM. 


The TRUSTEES under the will of the late H. Syer Cuming are about to 
APPOINT a CURATOR of the Museum (largely Archaeological) bequeathed 
to the Borough, and now at the Public Library, Walworth » in cqnnec- 
tion with which institution the Museum will be administered. 

They invite applications from qualified persons who are experienced in the 
classification, cataloguing, and management of a small public museum, and 
who would, by lectures and otherwise, make the museum of real use in the 
locality (largely working-class), The person appointed will have to devote 
such time to the duties of the office as may be required by the authorities 
under whose direction he will act. 

‘The salary will be about £170 per annum—the proceeds of the legacy 
. (£8,000 gross). 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, to 
be sent to the TRUSTEES, c/o the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Walworth Road, 
not later than Tuesday, the 16th January, 1906, at 12 noon. 


ITY AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF CHESTER. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CITY AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is REQUIBED to take charge of Junior Form 
(ages 10-12) in above School, and to give some help in Higher Forms and 
Pupil Teachers’ Centre. Subjects desired: Arithmetic and Algebra on 
graphical methods, Nature Study, Needlework, Drawing, Swedish Drill, 
besides junior English; such Mistress also to be qualified to teach Music in 
classes (Class-singing). 

Appointment to date from February Ist, or as soon after as may be arranged, 

Salary £90, rising by £5 per annum to £120. 

Travelling expenses of selected candidates will be paid by the Committee. 

- Applications, accompanied by not more than three references or testimonials, 
to be sent to me at the Education Offices, 92 Northgate Street, not later than 
FRIDAY, January 12th, 1906, A. E. LOVELL, 
Director of Education and 
Secretary to the Education Committee. 











Chester, December 27th, 1905. 


ENTRAL (UNEMPLOYED) BODY FOR LONDON: 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE CLERKS. 

The Central (Unemployed) Body for London are prepared to receive appli- 
cations for the following post :— 

CLERK TO THE CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE. Salary £3 per week. 

Applications, in candidates’ own handwriting, on forms to be obtained from 
the Clerk, Mr. H. Rk. MAYNARD, 165 Temple Chambers, Temple Aveaue, 
London, E.C., and accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, to be 
sent in addressed to him, and endorsed “Classification Clerk,” not later than 
12 o’clock noon on Friday, the 5th day of January, 1906, 

Candidates for the post must be well educated, and will, on appointment, be 
required to devote the whole of their time to the duties, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, any member of the Central Body 
will be held to disqualify. 


RINTERS.—Non-union, for CANADA, Steady employ- 
: ment. Wages Two Pounds Five Shillings per week. References.-- 
Box 102, the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 
CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 
Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 
ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, YORK 
STREET, W.—A Set of THREE ROOMS TO LET (Self-contained). 
Bath-rooms (h. and c.) General Dining Room. Close to Baker Street Station. 


) 
—Apply LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY, LTD. 
CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 
BOARDING-HOUSES licensed by the Company. 

Miss DINGWALL, 23 Larkhall Rise, Clapham. 

Mrs. JAMES, ‘‘ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. é 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “St. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. LABORDE, “* Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 

Prospectuses and further particulars may be obtained from the Heads of the 
Houses or from the SECRETARY at the School. 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 
ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 
ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
































Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN ‘Tl, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
ertificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York. 


INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 

be REMOVED to HIGH PITFOLD, HINDHEAD, during the Christ- 

mas Holidays, and Re-open for the Easter Term, 1906, on January 20th.— 
Principal: Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply Principal, 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey ,&c 


OUTH KENSINGTON: 69 EARL’S COURT SQUARE. 
High-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Speciality Music, Art, 
Languages, Culture, Deportment. Home life. London’s educational facili- 
ties utilised. Examinations as desired. Vacancy Governess Student; pre- 
mium.—Principal, Miss HUNT. ; 


‘AAISS POTTS RECEIVES a small number of RESI- 
DENT PUPILS to Educate in connection with Miss Geach's Private 
Classes. Specially suited for older Girls who wish to atteud Lectures, 




















HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer’ of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Resident Tutor: Miss GODSON, Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge., 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London. 

Full courses of professional training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary S 1 The student attend the 
Lectures of the University Reader in Education in addition to those given by 
the Cherwell Hall staff. Special facilities are affcrded for practice in teaching 
the various school subjects on modern methods. Two olarships of £225 
each are awarded each year. There will be several vacancies in January, 1906, 
Particulars may be obtained from the Principal. ‘ 


SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fz, for Board & Tuition, £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practival 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fes £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men. The Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH, will be pleased to 
send Prospectus to all inquirers. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the a es MANCLFSTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY, 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
Senmnates of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only, 
Training Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary—Miss DING WALL. 
Boarding-House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House Mistress—Miss WEDDERBURN., 
The next TERM begins on MONDAY, January 22nd. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon, Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.B.S. ; 
Mr. Arthur Milman, 


AXONHOLME, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. ‘ 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals : The Misses ASHBURNER 

_— prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea View. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Prin 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


IGHFISB LD, HEN Pon, New. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS, late 
of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
NEXT TERM COMV-ENCES WEDNESDAY, January 24th, 1906, 
Prospectus on applijation to PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 


AZEL 8 A.N-E, M ALY: 3 :R-D. 
(The Misses JUDSON.) 
Thorough modern education with individual care and training. Excellent 
staff of teachers. Large playing-tield. Gymnasium. Junior house for 
younger pupils, 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resitlént 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANCELYN HOUSE SCHOOL.—Day School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen, and KINDERGARTEN, Ennerdale Road, 
Kew Gardens. Principals: Miss C. B. RANK'NE, Miss E. B, DICKENS, 
EASTER TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 23rd. — Prospectus on 
application to the PRINCIPALS. — : 















































h ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE.—“ Highiands,” 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Eduea- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. __ 
ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds, Excellent 
‘Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 
OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 
A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906, 











Concerts, &c. Recommended by H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.—6 Roland Houses, South Kensington. 


The value is such as to.reduce all expenses for board, aunty ea eee to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination, apply to WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 
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M:O°N<1-C- A's, Maggette 
e TADWORTH, SURREY. oe 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 





Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
istorical Tripos. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 10th, 1906. 
U DOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 5&.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages. 

LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. SrELey, F.B.S. (Science); H. E. Maupgn, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (History); M. Hucueyer (I'rench Literature); Dr. STEPrpat 
(German Literature); C. Jerram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &, 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcra, B.C.M.; Gustave Prapeau (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grorce Macratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pavn Storvine (Violin), &c. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Kruz. Also large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certificated 
gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—TTo train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, incinding Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarued to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing; Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 


POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), offers attractive vocation for women of 
good education as Teachers of Physical Culture. Also care of those requiring 
hysical training, remedial movements, out-door games, country life. Send 


or Prospectus. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 














OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGS 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 13th, 1906. The College prev. 
pares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for Sechas 
of — Por at eopere 2 Examinations. 

Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for competition in July, 1906, = 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College 
Englefield Green, Surrey. i 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SOHOOL, LONDON, 
GOWER STREET, 





LENT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, January 16th, 1906, 
with Higher Commercial and Science Departments. 
For Prospectus, apply to 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 

k Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 

situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council: 

The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer. 

sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 

competed for in July.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. N. TRIBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. The SCHOOL REOPENS on JANUARY 19th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Founded a.p. 1519, A First-Grade Endowed School. Valuable Scholarshi 
and Leaving Exhibitions, Separate JUNIOR HOUSE for boys under 12. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS JANUARY 24th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 


to 6th. Open to boys joining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
DIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 











Boarding-houses.—Head- ter, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ks See Pp 8 C HOOL 

The Award of HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS will be considered in 
order of A lication.—For particulars of ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
ARMY CLASSES  hggte June Successes), JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., apply 
Head-Master, Rev. H. A. DALTON, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 








_ more Scholarships (£40-£20), UNDER A REVISED SCHEME, will be 
held in March,—For further particularsapply to the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


LLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Messrs. H. E. 
_ STEWART, M.A., Mathl. Hons, Cambridge, and A. W. FOX, M.A., 
Classical Exhibitioner, Oxford, and Licencies és Lettres (Honours), Paris, 





Pupils for UNIVERSITIES, SERVICES, and OTHER EXAMS, INDI- 
VIDUAL INSTRUCTION GUARANTEED. Good premises and grounds. 
—Prospectus, Testimonials, and recent Successes on application. 


{\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD'S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 

Bay. 4¢hrs, from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM JAN. 19th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER. 


i | ietenaiae cclis y SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY 1oru. 


























IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 


the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL. 


SPRING TERM, JANUARY 19th. 
Small Classes. Numerous Scholarships. Moderate Fees. 
Apply, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., Head-Master. 








ROVELY COLLEGE, BOSCOMBE, BOURNE. 
MOUTH.—Recognised by the Board of Education. High-class Home 
School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Detached house, beautifully situated, 
three minutes’ walk from the sea. Thorough modern education, with 
individual care and training. Excellent staff of teachers. . Large playing 
field ; tennis, hockey.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with garden, 
near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident trained 
nurse. PRINCIPALS, Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


ONWAY HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON, LINCOLN. 
SHIRE.—Recognised. Girls thoroughly trained in English, Languages, 
Arts, Sciences. Music and Physical Culture (Gymnastics, Army Drill, Swedish 
Drill, Games) Specialities. Pupils prepared for Matriculation, Oxford and 
Cambridge Exams., and all the Music Exams., &c, This School is specially 
adapted for Gentlewomen who must make their own way. Large House 
and Grounds. Excellent Staff. Principal—Miss STOTHERT, Registered 
Column B, First Class Trained and Certificated Teacher. 


[een tae E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; Loudon Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


T. AGATHA’S (late Richmond School for Girls), 
RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE. 
Established in 1891 by the Ven. Archdeacon Danks. 
New Class-rooms added in 1905. 
Principals: Miss HUDDLESTONE and Miss GRIMWADE. 

















T. ASAPH COUNTY SCHOOL, N. WALES. (Endowed 
Grammar School, 1679.) Chairman of Governors, The Right Rev. the 
LORD BISHOP of ST. ASAPH; Head-Master, E. MAINER, M.A. (Camb.), 


and Lit. Hum., Oxford, Ist Hon. Ment. Ireland Schol.) ; Science Master, F, F. 
BEACH, M.A. (Ist Math. Mods. and Finals, 8rd Science Hons., Oxford). 
Fees, £45 per annum, inclusive. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees, Separate Junior House. New 

Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 

Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 
Head-Master. 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. “On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head, 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


TJHITGIFT SCHOOL, CROYDON. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION COMMENCES JANUARY 138th—For 
particulars apply to HEAD- MASTER. 


OLESHILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WARWICK. 
SHIRE.—TEN HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, value up to £20 per annum 
will be offered by examination on January 10th, 1906.—For entry forms, to be 
returned by January 6th, apply HEAD-MASTER. 


TL) ENSTONE COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS, 


Reducing Fees to £35 per annum. 























EXAMINATION, JANUARY 17th, 1906, 
Particulars from Rev. F. A. HIBBERT, M.A., Headmaster. 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), late Classical 

Scholar, Girton, with competent staff. Thorough education, on the principle 
of a sound mind ina sound body. French and German a speciality. Prepara- 
tion for Examinations if required. Large grounds. Pine district. High, most 
eS aa ee eee 
W YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 

NEXT: TERM BEGINS 
ON JANUARY 171z, 1906. 





OME SCHOOL, near LONDON.—Moderate Terms: 
experienced Graduate, formerly Tutor to a Nobleman’s son, successful 

Coach for Public School and Army, desires Companion Pupil to’ two 
others (12 and 13). The house is. in 4} acres. It is close to the open 
country in most bracing, healthy distric'.—‘‘ B.A.,”’ Castlebar Court, Ealing. 


ALMOUTH.—HEALTH ‘and EDUCATION at the 
Cornish Riviera. Highly recommended by medical men. Endowed 
Recognised School. New and commodious premises overlooking the open 








sea. Individual attention. Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 guineas, 
—All particulars from A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master, 





W.C. 
Head-Master—H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge, * 
The School is organised as a First Grade Classical and Modern School, : 


NAVY, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Fivo 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or’ 


with strong staff of Resident University men, prepare o limited number of ' 


B.Sc. (1st Div.) (Lond.) ; Second Master, P. T. JONES, B.A. (1st Class Mods. - 








Th 
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EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR. READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames bs 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of. Scholarships, and_ other 
information, apply to the oad: Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


SCHOOL. 





Rest AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. Patroyn—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists.&c, 
For a gg with ag yal of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
om am i BBS ly to the PRINCIPAL. 
SSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1906. 


GRIOULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. ey work, 





ATH COLLEGE 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, 19th January, 1906, on which 
day an ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held. One or more Exhibi- 
tions may be awarded at this Examination. 
For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, Esq., M.A., J.P. 
e Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School for the Term commencing January 23rd next, 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
for School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 

Senior School.—Apply HEAD- MASTER, School House, 
ESSEX. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, January 19th, 1906. 
For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships and Foundationerships, 
apply to the Rev. Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Preparation for Universities and Army. Professional and Scientific 
Examinations. Scholarships and Exhibitions. Separate Junior School 


Bracing climate. ae 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, near HITCHIN.—Boarding- 
School for Boys (6—14); with Kindergarten and Day-School, in which 

Girls taken up to age of 10: Education on modern lines; bracing situation ; 
excellent accommodation. aon eae from Principals: J. H. WICKSTEED, 


M.A., NOALL STEPHENSON, M. 
ISPHAM LODGE, — PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond. Pupils 
prepared for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gy mnasium, playing- 
field, swimming-bath, &c. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 


department. 
TAS TBOURN E COLLEGE. 
President—His <7" the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant- Master at 
Rugby School. NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19x. Scholarships 
Examination March Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. 


EV. F. WELLER, M.A. Camb., for 21 years Head-Master 

of Crewkerne School, PREPARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and 

Universities. Very healthy ‘situation. Preparatory department under a regis- 

tered Governess for little boys and girls. Terms moderate.—For Prospectus, 
&e., address, RECTORY, Laverton, Bath. 


EV. E. L. CHILDE-FREEMAN (late Exhibitioner of 
Brasenose College, Oxford) RECEIVES PRIVATE PUPILS for 
Oxford Examinations, Cambridge Previous, Law Prelim., &c. No failures 
during past year. ft. above sea. Country sports. Highest references,— 

Edwyn Baiph Rectory, Bromyard, Worcester. 
@UEL BD. 


NTERPA TCO RX All 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 
Recognised by the Registration Council of the Board of Education, 


The GUILD pty a Complete Course of INSTRUCTION in the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and HISTORY, arranged to meet the special 
needs of English- spelling Students. 

The SPRING TERM COMMENCES on JANUARY 8th, 1906, 


For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violiu, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressm: aking. 

Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss cu JNNICK, » Dieppe. _ 


\IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA. Ph.D 


Lejpzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Late HEAD-MASTER (Math. Tripos) PRE- 


PARES PUPILS for the Army, Civil Service, University, and other 
Exams. Holiday Pupils received,—‘** M.A.,”’ 36 Faubourg de la Barre, 





















































ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHEREUL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly atteuded, Splendid situation in the Bois de Beutogue. 
Lofty, bri; ght rooms, Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moissou des Roches, Pare 
des 3 Princes, Boulogne-sur- -Seine, Paris, 





ES IRIS, VEKSAILLES. —Highly recommended HOME 
PENSION fora FEW GIRLS. Comfortable house. Social advantages, 
Exvellent French teaching. Opportunities for studying Music, Art, Languages, 
Lessons in Cookery.—For terms, &c., apply Mlie, DEVOT, l7ter Rue Victor 
Bart, Versailles, France. 


IGH COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, ROUEN, FRANCE. 
—YOUNG ENGLISHMEN RECEIVED. Instruction divided in two 
sections. From twelve to sixteen, 2,000 francs per scholastic term; from 
sixteen to twenty-two years, 2,300francs; all included. Devoted care; ‘family 
life. NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 8th, 1906. 








RANKFORT A/ MAIN, ¢ GERMANY.—Two or three 
YOUNG LADIES desiring to Perfect themselves in FRENCH and 
GERMAN can find a comfortable home. A Certificated German Lady 
Resident. English references.—Apply, LIEFMANN, Schwiréstrasse 12, 
Frankfort. meen a 
ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIEP AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 


10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 





Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Terms mod 








HE THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE.: 
HM.S. ‘'WOBCESTEBRB,’ 











Established 1862. Incorporated 1893. 





Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G, 


Captain Superintendent—Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, BNR. FBS.E., 
F.R.G.S., Past Pres. Royal Meteorological Society. 


Head-Master—F, 8, ORME, M.A, (Emm. Coli., Camb.) 





The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
3,000 Cadets have already passed out as ~ qualified in that capacity. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION 4s 
carried out. 

Moderate terms.—For particularsapply to the SECRETARY, 72 Mark Lane, 


London, E.C. 
M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—-SCHOOL SHIP, 
MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Designed to givea sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION to 
boys desirous of entering the Mercantile Marine or other professions. Annual 
nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Special attention paid to 
Boys entering for Naval Cadetships. Two years on the ‘Conway’ counts for 
Apprenticeship as On2 Yeur’s Sea Service. Carpenter's and Engine-fitter’s 
Shops, &c. Extensive playing-fields on shore. 

For particulars apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.B., School Ship ‘Conway,’ . 
Bock Ferry, Cheshire. 
KENT. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Public School Lifs and Kducation, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Recent honours include Scholarships at the Univer- 
sities, Passes into the Navy and Army, &c. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17th, Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. 
A. E. RUBIE, D.D.; or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OYAL NAVAL ACADEM! Y, BOGNOR— 

A Preparatory School for R.N.C. Osborne and the Publie Schools, 
1903-04: Nine Pupils obtained pier ge for the ‘Britannia’ and B.N.C. 
Osborne. FOUR Scholarships aud TWELVE high places at the Public 
Schools. Schocl-house stands in its owe grounds of 12 acres close to sea.— 
Address Head-Master, H. W WHITE, B. A. Lond. 


OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL fe _— 
Public Schools and Navy. Situated on the highest part of the 

East Cliff, within 200 yards of the sea. House built for a Scheel. “barge 

cricket, football, and playgrounds.—For terms, &., apply P. H 

EVANS, M.A., Saugeen School. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—Successful Tutor will PREPARE 

backward or badly-taught Boy of good conduct for Public School. Slow 
boy encouraged, Highty guineas.—Apply ‘“‘SIGMA,” c/o Relfe Brothers, 
Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate. — 


D-U-CO-AAF F OR; 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upor or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 


(in reason). 
Having an intimate knowledge of the Educational Establishments in this 
country ‘and abr oad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
class, situation, size, fees, &c. 
Prospectuses and full’ information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of detailed statement of requirements. Each inquiry receives "the 
individual attention of Mr, J. H. Paton. 


J. & J. PATON, ERRORS SE es “7 Am 143 CANNON STREET, 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by sgeaanan me T ELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL, 


CO PRINCIFALS OF SCHOOLS. The Rev. G. E. 
MACKIE. Chief Secretary and Inspector of the Church Schools Com- 
pany, is prepared to visit schools in any part of England and confidentially 
ADVISE PRINSIPALS on all matters connected with Recognition of 
Schools, Registration of Veachers, improvement of premises or teavhing, &, 
—Consultations by post, or at the Church House, Westminster. 
































UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMENT high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in Eng!.nd and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Stveet, Charing Cross, 


DVIiCE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.--The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduz tes) vives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inth: election of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
ut Heme or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager BE BREVOR, M.A.,22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W C, 





fNO INVaALiDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
itd, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square. W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
« Triform, Tondo.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


THOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 

Religion called THEISM is, Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 
to apply fur THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the ‘fheistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, W., where Services are held every Sunday at lland7, Literature 








J Rhineland. = A for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B, 
'RITSCHI, Neuwied. Pruss: 





sent gratis aud post-free. 
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MS.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
® COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER-—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


OOTH LINE. ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


WINTER TOUR (25 days—£16. Longer at reduced price) to the NEW 
RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL—MONT ’ESTORIL, at mouth of the Tagus— 
300 MILES SOUTH of ITALIAN and FRENCH RIVIERAS. South aspect; 
sheltered from cold winds. : 

Other Tours to PORTUGAL and MADEIRA, 13 to 27 days, £10 to £20 inclu- 
sive ; longer by arrangement. 

By B.M.S. ‘ANSELM,’ 5,442 tons, from Liverpooi, January 13th. Other 
Sailings January 17th and 30th.—Apply BOOTH S.s. CO., Ltd., No. 8 Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, W.C.; or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 
London-Marseilles return ticket £5 5s. extra. 


£1 2s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE, 
January 15th—February 13th. 


£10 8s, ALGIERS, TUNIS, SICILY, and RIVIERA, February 14th-28th- 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 
numbers, 1847-48 ; £15 for Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols. ; £5 for 
Smith’s British Mezzo Portraits, 5 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £5 
for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £2 for Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols., 1866; £2 for Jane 
Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 for Pembroke’s Tragedie of Antonie, 1595; 10s. for 
Shaw's Plays, 2 vols., 1898. Please report any books by Bernard Shaw. If you 
have any rare books for sale, please send lists. Iam the recognised and largest 
buyer. BOOK CATALOGUES FREE. Topography, Fiction, Sporting, First 
Editions, Genealogical Works, Americana, and rare out-of-print works of all 
kinds — State wants, I can get you anything.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. Golden Ass of Apuleius 


with 16 plates, 21s., for 10s. 6d. ; Tortures and Torments, full of horrible 
plates, old time punishments, privately printed, 103. 6d.; Scottish Market 
Crosses, 50s., for 12s. 64.; Omar Khayyam, Fitzgerald, 2ls., for 10s.; Oscar 
Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, large paper, portraits, &., 15s. ; 
Lady Warwick's Warwick Castle and its Earls, 2 vols., 36s., for 16s.; Pratt's 
Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Robertson’s Organ Building, 2 vols., 3ls. 6d., 
for 15s.; Sidonia the Sorceress, 2 vols., 4s. 6d.; Connoisseur, complete set 
to date, fine coloured plates, &c., in Nos., £3 3s. List free.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. £30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £10 for 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1845; £3 for Mailton’s Poems, 8 vols., 1851; Alice in Wonder- 
land, 1865 or 1866 ; Symonds's Life of Cellini, 2 vols., 1888; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 
1847 ; 25s. for Fraser's Golden Bough, 3 vols.; Mommscn’s Rome, 4 vols., 1863 ; 
Valpy’s Shakespeare, 1832; Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist Ed., 1850; Poems, 
830 or 1833 ;. Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; &. Complete list free. Any 
books by Whistler, Beardsley, O. Wilde, Bernard Shaw, &c.—HECTOR’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


Res WANTED.—Buyers sent any distance for large 
1844 





























collections. 25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 

; Chaucer, 6 vols., 1852; Brewer’s Henry VIIL., 2 vols., 1834; Borrow’s 
Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862. All inquiries answered. 100,600 bouks wanted and for 
sale, Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS,, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


XCEPTIONAL FEET CAREFULLY FITTED, and 
Normal Feet well preserved. Boots and Shoes to Measure. Best 
Materials and Hand Workmanship only. Reasonable prices. Write for self- 
measurement instructions; or call, if possible—JOHN EVANS BOOT- 
FITTING COMPANY, 69 Great Queen Strect, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Established 1836. 


LAMLEY AND CO., 


Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 


1, 3, and 7 Exhibition Road, S.W., 

Invite inspection of their large and interesting stock. 
CURIOUS, INTERESTING, AND OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS. 
Christmas Catalogue of New Books sent on application, post-free. Second- 

hand Catalogue just published. 


Ask at all Booksellers’ and Libraries for 


THE PITY OF .WAR 


Soldier Stories by F. NORREYS CONNELL. 
Including ‘‘ My Friend Yoshomai,” a Dramatic Story of a Japanese Officer. 
Price 4s, 6d. net; by post, 4s. 10d. 
London: HENRY J. GLAISIIER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 

















PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_ INVESTED FUNDS ...... 55,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in placo of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is,easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 





In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
: Per lb. 2072. packet. 
Anita, 6/8 =/11 pot 


The mi r 
Temuet 1/6 te 22 


SWASHBUCKLE 
BOARDMAN’S 


made, 
THE CHAIRMAN pitcittuiy 7/4 1/- ros 
cool, 


TOURNAMENT = “sour” 8/- 1/1 Pot 
WASSAIL vourunique O/= 1/23 Fett 
INDIAN FAKIR 1/4 Ri 


A peculiar, 
fascinating 10/ = 
SPECIAL! 


bacco, 
1 oz. Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post paid. 
NOTE __Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 


the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Bankers: MANCHESTER AND Liverroo. District. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; i1b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; iib. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 








THE 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED............£11,000,000. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES.—Insurances effected against loss by Fire in all 
parts of the World at moderate rates. 

For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1903, the large Reversionary 

Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 

the Participating Tables of the Prospectus. Expenses moderate. Bonuses large. 


Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office —1 CORNHILL. 


Application for Agencies invited. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, roocenmpaded 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, _ Tins, 1/3, 2/8, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
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“The first Magazine of the 
day.” 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JANUARY contains 
Initiation. : ; 


A Discourse concerning the “Name” of 
Ships and the Character of the Sea. 
By Joseru Conrap. 


William Pitt: The War with France. 


By CuarLes WHIBLEY. 
Count Bunker. Chaps. 1-6. 


By J. S. Cuovston, 
“Murder Will Out.” 
Cleopatra’s Needle. 
With my Gun.—III. 
Old Galway Life.—Further Recollec- 

tions. 

The Last Swallow. 
The Kings of Orion. . 
To Mr. Baifour. 


An Old Cantonment. 
By Major G. F. MacMony, D.S.O. 


Musings without Method. 
The New Cabinet—Has it a Leader ?—The 
Offices and their Occupants—W hat lies before 
the Country. 


In Time of Change. By Atrrep Noyes, 
American Morality on its Trial. 





By St. Joun Lucas, 


By BR. C, Lemmany, 


By J. K. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


NOW READY. 
Price 6s. 6d. net. 


OLIVER & BOYD’S EDINBURGH 
ALMANAC FOR 1906. 


All information has been carefully revised, and 
as formerly will be found comprehensive and 
reliable; the Abstract of Parliamentary Papers 
contains many important Government Commission 
Reports. 

Ortver and Born, Edinburgh. 

Simpxin, MarsuHatt and Co., Limited, London. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with em the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 








Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bols. 














Paid-up Capital .......0.-cesessereeseeee+£1,500,000 
Reserve Fun ..........cscecceeeeeseeeeeee+ 1,055,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
erms which may be ascertained on application, 
Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton ‘Street, Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker,” 








NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


For JANUARY 


Commences a New Volume, and contains Contributions by 
D. C. BOULGER. BRITISH DISTRUST OF GERMANY. 


J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P. 
LABOUR AT THE FORTHCOMING ELECTION 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN. 
MODERATE REFORM IN IRELAND. 


MICHAEL MACDONAGH. THE MAKING OF PARLIAMENT. 


W. B. ROBERTSON. 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
THE GENEALOGY OF THE THOROUGHBRED HORSE. 


THE REV G. MONROE ROYCE. 
THE ANTAGONISM OF THE PROPHET AND THE PRIEST. 


JAMES W. BARCLAY. 
MALTHUSIANISM AND THE DECLINING BIRTH RATE. 


THE LADY BURGHCLERE. STRAFFORD AS A LETTER-WRITER, 
E. B. OSBORN. NEW ZEALAND FOOTBALL. 


SIR ROLAND K. WILSON, OF DELHI, BART. 
SHOULD INDIAN MAHOMMEDANS ENTAIL THEIR ESTATES? 


MISS YEI THEODORA OZAKI. THE TRAGEDY OF KESA GOZEN. 
MRS. ARTHUR KENNARD. LAFCADIO HEARN, 
COLONEL SPENCER CHILDERS, C.B., R.E. 

THE CHANCELLOR'S ROBE—A BYGONE INCIDENT, 
THE REV. DR. GUINNESS ROGERS. “TABERNACLE” VERSUS NATION. 


HERBERT PAUL. THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 
London : SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Limited, 5 New Street Square. 


DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE. 


The Original and Only Genuine. 
Admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CON- 
SUMPTION. 
Acts like a charm in DIARRHG@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, GOUT, RHEUMAT’SM. 
Overwhelming Medical Testi y A panies each Bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 


FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient of all Writing Cases, Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases, 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 18 STRAND. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD.,| THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
3 n PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
BELFAST. LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
Manufacturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King. over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 

Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 


Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/3 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9 doz Authors should note that Toe LeapenHaLL 
Gents’ 3/3 . | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 


Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
*“‘ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. i 


MSS, by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
POCKET Rosrnson & CLEAVER have a should be retained. 
world-wide fame.”—Queen, 


fire Sost raex, MANDKERCHIEFS STICKPHAST 


IRISH COLLARS, oo pew —_ 4/11 
—— uffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, PASTE STICKS. 
BOOTS 


‘om 5/11 per doz. 
SHIRTS, Fine 
are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 93", 
Residents abroad can order from the local 


loth, with 4- 
———— fold pure “qm 66 K ” 
SAMPLES & PRICE ronts, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4-doz. 
tak caine Di alia is (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good “K’" Agent. Where there w no “K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


LES OCTROIS, 





























N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al Letter Orders and 





14/- the }-doz, | 


Inquiries for Samples of these Goods showld be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, tor 
“K” SHOES.. i x 
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“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER.” 


SPLENDID OFFER TO OUR 
READERS FOR 1906. 





A special subscription of 30s., post- 
free, to ‘“‘The County Gentleman ” 
will carry with it FREE member- 
ship during 1906 of the Country 
Gentlemen’s Association. In other 
words, we will pay for our readers 
next year and during 1907 and 
1908, so long as they remain readers 
of our paper, the annual subscrip- 
tion of 10s. Gd., which entitles 
them to the privileges of the 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Country Gentlemen’s Association, Ltd., or, as it is 
familiarly called, the “O.G.A.,” is the well-known organisation 
which assists and advises Owners and Agents of estates in every 
possible business capacity. 


The “C.G.A.” are the proprietors of the Country Club. 


The “C.G.A.” has an Advisory Department for every branch 
of Estate management, including Agriculture, 
Accountancy, Architecture, Building, Water 
Supply, Sewage Disposal, Lighting and Ventilating, 
Forestry, Game Preservation, Landscape Gardening, 
Surveying, Valuing, and every possible require- 
ment, 


The “ C.G.A.” chu the Selling and Letting of Estates and 
arms. 


The “CG.A.” undertakes the Management of small or large 
Estates in conjunction with its Land Agent 
Members. 

The “C.G.A.” has a Scientific Department, and undertakes 
the Analysis of Manures, Feeding Stuffs, Soils, 
Water, Dairy Produce, Seeds, &c., at a very low 
scale of fees. 


The “C.G.A.” has a Trading Department whereby members 
buying Estate Requisites on a large or small scale 
can have the advantage of wholesale prices, 


The “C.G.A.” has two publications which it sends free to its 
members, The Estate Book (yearly) and The 
Estate Magazine (monthly). 





ORDER FORM .. 
To the ManaGcer, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER,” 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
Please enter my name for the Special Subscription to “ THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND AND WATER,” post- 
Sree, 308., and submit my name as a menber of the “C.G.A.” for 
1906. It is understood there is no further liability. I enclose 


cheque, 


Sp., Dec. 30th. 
The Ordinary Subscription remains at 28s. 
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The Solitary Briton 
Beyond the Seas 


yearns for news of the “Old Country ”—for an: 


occasional token from “the dear Homeland.” 


This is precisely the need which the Overseas: 


“Daily Mail” was established to supply. It 


gives, week by week, the gist of all Home, 
and Foreign News, and facilitates a profitable 


method of Shopping by Mail. The 


Overseas “Daily Mail” 


will be sent post-free to any part of the world 


for an Annual Subscription of 7s. This amount,: 


spent yearly, is indeed small compared with the 
immense pleasure and interest afforded to the 


friends or relatives abroad who receive the. 


paper. Asa binding link between the Old and 
New Countries it is warmly appreciated the 
whole world over. Send a postcard to-day for 
a Free Specimen Copy to 


CHIEF CLERK, Overseas ** Daily Mail,” 
8 Carmelite House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 





THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 12s, not. 


BUXTON’S HANDBOOK TO 
POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 


With the Arguments on Either Side. 
ALSO SEPARATELY, Is. net. 


THE FISCAL QUESTION: 


Protection, Preference, Retaliation. 
The Arguments on Either Side. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Book-Readers can buy any Newspaper they 
like and Subscribe to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum up 

to any amount may be entered, and Books 

obtained at once in Town and a day’s 
notice in the Country. 


All the Best Books (English and Foreign) 

of the last Sixty Years, comprising over 

One Million Volumes, and all the Newest 

Works of Interest and Importance are added 

to the Library. Apply for Prospectus and 
Free Lists of New Books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 


380-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


I 4 OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
ot hygiene in his or her home.”—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, 4d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
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a SCHOOL. 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND 
PROGRESS. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
JANUARY. 6d. net. 
PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Causerie. By S. E. W. 
THE TEACHERS’ FORUM. What Underlies Dictation. By Professor 
Joun ADAMS. 
EXAMINATIONS By Gitsert Fazer. 
THE “SUGGESTIONS” OF THE BOARD. By T. D. Hatt, M.A, 
EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 
OUR SCHOOLS.—I. Eton. With Illustration. 


CURRENT THOUGHT ON EDUCATION, The Probiem of the Curri cu- 
lum. By H. Bompas Smiru, M.A. 

SCHOOL SERMONS. By TuEeoporr Watnonp, M.A, 

COMMON-ROOM PAPERS. Concerning Inspection. By Sranter C: 
RowLanD, B.A. 

JHE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. The Lament of “Kappa.” 

THE TEACHING OF HYGIENE AND TEMPERANCE. By Atice Raven- 
HILL. ° 

GERMAN IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. By Euizasetu Ler. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL PRODUCT. By E. M. Witmor-Buxton. 

A mg, INSPECTOR, 1820-1830.—VII. By the Rev. H, Kinasmiui 

oorg, D.D. 

FLORENTINE CULTURE. By Epecumse SrTa.ey. 

RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. The Keswick Conference, 

VACANCIES AND APPOINTMENTS, 

BOYS’ AGRICULTURAL CLUBS. By J. C. Mepp, M.A, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

MINOR NOTICES. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

INDEX AND TITLE-PAGE TO VOL. IV. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
JANUARY. 2s. 6d. net. 

A NOTE ON THE POLITICAL SITUATION, E, 

BRAINS AND BRIDGE. Basin Tozer. 

BULGARIA TO-DAY. LApy THOMPSON. 

RELICS. EveELINe B. MITFORD. 

AMONG THE FELIBRES IN PROVENCE. Constance EuIza- 
BETH MAUD. 

LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES. ‘ INVEsTor.” 

AN IRISH EXPERIMENT. Suan F. BuLuiocx, 

THE BLACK SEA, SveEN HEDIN. 

INDIAN FEUDATORY STATES AND THE PARAMOUNT 
POWER. F. LORAINE PETRE. 

THE STORY OF A DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 

A FACE OF CLAY. Chaps. 4-6. Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W, 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1906. 
Tue Env or THE Ace. I. By Leo Tolstoy. 
UNIONISM: ITS PAST AND ITs Future. By E. B. Iwan-Miiller, 
Tue PoxiticaL Prospect. By A Student of Public Affairs, 
Or Our Anxrovs Morarity. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Frencu Pouitics AND THE Etxctions. By Robert Dell. 
Tue GERMAN Naval Brut. By Excubitor. 
Nero 1x Mopern Drama. By J. Slingsby Roberts. 
Tue ImprniaL Visit To Inp1A. By Sir E. Roper Lethbridge. 
Pepys AND SHAKESPEARE. By Sidney Lee, 
Tue Lonpon ’Bus. By Mrs. John Laue. 
GerMaAN COLONISATION IN Brazin. By F. W. Wile. 
NoTEs ON THE HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF THE JEWS. By Laurie Maguus. 
PRETENDED Labour Parties. By Herbert Vivian, 
Fiona MacLrop: a Sonnet. By Alfred Noyes, 
Tue SporTsMAN’s Liprary. By F. G. Aflala, 
Tue WuHirLwinp. Boox I. Chaps. 1-5. By Eden Phillpotts. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


T. J. & J. SMITH’S 


Clerical, Professional, 
Commercial, Pocket, and Scribbling 


DIARIES 


NOW READY FOR 1906, 


£1,000 INSURANCE COUPON in all 
T. J. & J. SMITH’S DIARIES. 








To be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and at the Railway 
Bookstails, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CrntTeaL 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 





MACMILLAN AND GO.’S LST. 


READY NEXT TUESDAY, 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P, 
With Portraits, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net, 


‘THE Y.’ 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Illustrations in Colour by F, H. TOWNSEND. 8vo, 6s. 


THE ARMY OF A DREAM. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE PRE- 
RAPHAELITE BROTHERHCOD. 


By W. Hotman Hunt, 0.M., D.C.L. With 40 Photogravure Plates and 
other Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, 42s. net. 











BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
GLEANINGS FROM VENETIAN HISTORY 


By F. Marion Crawrorp. With 225 Illustrations by Joserpx PennNet. 
2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 21s. net. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MANCHU AND 
MUSCOVITE.” 


THE RE-SHAPING OF THE FAR EAST. 


By B. L. Putnam Weate. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


TIMES.—“ The author, combining the knowledge of the student with the 
knowledge of the man on the spot, presents the Far Eastern question ex- 
haustively in almost every imaginable aspect....... Mr. Weale’s book is the 
most valuable of recent contributions to the elucidation of Far Eastern 
problems.” 





NEW EDITION, WITH NOTES BY THE AUTHOR. 


IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. 
— ew by the Author. Edited by Hattam, Lorp Tenyyson. Feap, 
vo, 5s. net. 


ESSAYS ON ECONOMICS. 


Jrvons, M.A., B.Sc., F.G.8, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





By H. Stanuey 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES—New Volume. 
OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By 


Hervert A. Evans. With Illustrations by Frepericek L, Grices, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" The author is everywhere entertaining and fresh, 
never allowing his own interest to flag, and thereby retaining the close 
attention of the reader. The illustrations of Mr. F. L. Griggs are charming. 
anal For the book as a whole we have nothing but praise.” 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


WILLIAM RATHBONE: 


A Memotlr. 


By ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 
Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 7% 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ A good example of what a biography ought to be.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ The always attractive likeness of a good man who was also 
astrong man. The record of Mr, Rathbone’s Parliamentary career will bo 
found instructive and encouraging by those who dissent most from his politi- 
cal views, as showing how-much the realiy independent member weighs 
even under the régime of the caucus, how practically useful he can be, and 
how loyal to party ties without loss of self-respect.” 





JANUARY NOS. NOW READY. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 


AN UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF THACKERAY, From a Crayon- 
Drawing from Life by E. Goopwry Lewis. 


THE YIDDISH “HAMLET.” AStory. By Isrart Zanewitt. 
The Third Instalment of Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD'S New Novel, 
FENWICK’S CAREER. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, 12s, 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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Chatto and Windus’s New Books. ' 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. net, with 24 Illustrations. 


IN MOROCCO. 


LIFE 


By BUDGETT MEAKIN. 


“No living Englishman can speak on the onkieel with equal authority 
Mr. Meakin’s book is an interesting and authoritative one, both from the 
scientific and general point of view—useful to the sociologist and to the mere 
traveller—and it is brightly written throughout.”—Daily Graphic. 

* A beautiful book......Those who have been to Morocco and have felt its 

will surely buy this volume; those who have not yet come under its 

glamour will feel an irresistible desire to take early advantage of the informa- 
tion regarding ways and means of getting there, which the author thought- 
fully includes in his Preface.”—Daily Mail, 


} illustrated.”—Star, 


“An instructive and entertaining book The author’s sympathetic 

studies of Moorish life in all its aspects are exceptionally interestin The 

work contains much: useful suggestion, and deserves to be widel i 
—Manchester Guardian, 


“A fascinating volume. It is a vivid series of pictures of Moorish life and 
character, manners and customs. It shows Morocco from the inside, and ig 
full of quaint and curious glimpses of recondite phases of Berber life. 
chapters on the political situation are most valuable. The book is admirably 





THE STORY OF CHARING CROSS AND 
ITS IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. By J. Ho~pen Macmicwaen, 
With 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (January 11th, 


LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF 


ENGLAND. By Artuvx L. Satmuon. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s, [February 15th. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS. 


By Crement L. Wracce. With 84 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. (Shortly. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES from 


1897 to the Accession of King Edward VII. By Justin McCarruy. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. (These Two Volumes form Vols. VI. and 
VIL. of the Complete Work.) 


AT THE DAWN OF A NEW REIGN. By 


S. Sreryiuax. Third Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE LIFE OF LAURENCE STERNE. By 


Percy FitzGeraLp. With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. By Came 
Fuammanion. ‘Translated by Watter Mostyn. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s, 
net. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. Collected 


tion in Five Crown 8vo Volumes, bound in buckram, uniform with the 
POETICAL WORKS. Price 6s. net each volume, or 30s. net for the five 
volumes. (Subscriptions accepted only for complete sets.) Vol. IV. 
(MARY STUART) 1s now ready. 


WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. 


By Dr. GzorGe MacDonatp. 10 vols. 16mo, cloth gilt, in case, 21s. : 
or separately, Grolier cloth, 2s, 6d. each; also a NEW ISSUE, in cloth, 
gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt top, 3s. net each. 


POETICAL WORKS OF GEORGE MAC- 


DONALD. 2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, 12s, 


CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW: a Romance. 


By the late WiLt1am Suarp (‘‘ Fiona Macleod”). Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE POCKET RICHARD JEFFERIES: 


being Passages Chosen by Atrrep H. Hyatt. (Uniform with “Tho 
Pocket B. L.S.”) 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. 
[Second Impression. 


PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA ‘BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Prefaced by Mrs, Stevenson. Half-cloth, 
1s, net; leather, 2s. net. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. eachh THREE NEW VOLUMES by 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
1. ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. [Zhird Impression. 
2. TALES'AND FANTASIES. [Second Impression. 
3. ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. [Second Impression, 


























New Six-Shilling Novels. 

THE SPECULATIONS OF JOHN STEELE. 
By Rosert Barr, Author of ‘‘A Prince of Good Fellows,” 

THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. By 
Auice Perrin, Author of “The Stronger Claim,’ &c. 

‘ ‘ [Second Impression. 

A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. By E. W. Hornung, 
Author of ‘‘ Stingaree,” &c. 


DILYS. By F.E. Penny, Author of “The Sanyasi.” 


[Second Impression shortly, 
THE FREEMASONS. A Novel of “The Craft.” 
By L. S. Grsson. 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. © By 


ARNOLD Bennett, Author of “The Grand Babylon Hotel,” &c. 
[Second Impression. 


THE AMETHYST BOX, &c. By Anya 


KaTHARINE GREEN, Author of *‘ The Leavenworth Case.” 


SO LIKE A WOMAN. By Gerorce MANviLis 


Fenn, Author of * Double Cunning.” 


New Six-Shilling Novels in the Press. 
HUGO: a Fantasia. By ARNOLD BENNETT. [Janua:y 18th. 
CASTE AND CREED. By Mrs. Penny. Second 

Edition. [January 25th, 
NATURE’S VAGABOND, &c. By Cosno 

HaMILtTon. [February Ist. 


FOR LIFE—AND AFTER. By Georce R. Suis. 


[February 8th, 
IN) THE ROARING FIFTIES. By Epwarp 
YSON. 


MARA: an Unconventional Woman. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


By Cuartes Reape. With 100 Illustrations by Matt. B. HewerpixeE in 
Photogravure and Half-Tone. Edition de Luxe, 4to, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES. 
(Sold separately.) Cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each, 
By LORD MACAULAY. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the Accession of James II. 


to the Death of William III. Preceded by a Sketch of the Period before 
the Restoration, and also of the Reign of Charles II. In 5 vols, 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. In 1 vol. 
A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES AND OF WILLIAM IV. 


In 2 vols. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES from the Accession of 
Queen Victoria to 1897. - In 3 vols. 
*,* These Eleven Volumes, as well as giving a Sketch of Earlier British 
History, form a complete History of England from the Accession of James IL 
(1685) to the Diamond Jubilee (1897). : 





By Curis HEALY. 











IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MAURICE. 


By JOSEPH KEATING. 





WALES IN 


FICTION. 


The Right Hon. D. Luoyp-GEORGE, President of the Board of Trade, has written the following interesting letter to Mr. JOSEPH 
KEATING with reference to the latter’s recently-published Novel of Welsh Colliery Life, “ MAURICE” :— 


* Although I have not yet had the pleasure of meeting you, I cannot resist the desire to write expressing my deep p speaeemry of your 


novel. Anold Welsh novelist had an ideal which he tersely described as being ‘true to nature.’ In my judgment, your book is t. 


@ nearest approach 


to that ideal in its description of Welsh colliery environment that I have ever read. It would be a good thing for Wales and her people if more books 
like ‘ Maurice’ were published. So many travesties of the Welsh’ people have appeared in the past, that it is a pleasure to me to welcome a book so 
true to life. The character and the temperament of the people, and the conditions under which they live and work in the colliery districts of 
Glamorganshire, are depicted with rare literary skill, and with the vivid accuracy which personal knowledge and experience alone can give. Iam gl 
to know that your work is meeting with the success which it deserves.—D. LLOYD-GEORGE.” 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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